














Your girls 











SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) 


can win big-money prizes in 


The 1956 SINGER Junior Dressmaking 


CONTEST! 


Your girls can make prize-winning dresses while learning to 
sew—in SINGER’s 4th annual Junior Dressmaking Contest. 

All they have to do is enroll in a SINGER Teenage Dress- 
making Course at any SINGER SEWING CENTER. Eight 
24-hour lessons cost just $8! 

One set of prizes will be awarded to Senior Contest win- 
ners (girls 14-17); another set to Junior Contest winners 
(girls 10-13). Over 3500 prizes in all will be awarded! 

Girls may enroll between May 14 and August Il... 
dresses must be completed by Sept. 1. Classes fill fast, so 
post this announcement today! 


WORTH OF 
PRIZES 


JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 10-13) 








GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $750 
3rd PRIZE $600 
4th PRIZE $500 









Senior & Junior regional winners. 





and major in home economics! 









PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners in each contest and their mothers! 


66 SINGER * Siant-Needle * Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger. First prize for 





PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in 
Senior Division who enter or are attending accredited colleges 


NOTE: Immediate families of employees of sINGER organi- 
zation and its advertising agencies not eligible for contest. 





GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $400 
3rd PRIZE $300 
4th PRIZE $250 


cash award or 


cash award or 


( scholarship fund ( scholarship fund 





Over 3500 de luxe SINGER* Scissors 
Sets for /ocal winners in both Senior 
and Junior Divisions. 


66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables 
with Automatic Zigzagger. Second prize 
for Senior and Junior regional winners. 


Get complete rules and entry blanks at all 


"SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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Pie Crust 


for today’s generation — quicker, easier, surer 


The modern method: STIR-N-ROLL 
The modern shortening: WESSON OIL 


NO DIGGING OUT SHORTENING 
for modern Stir-N-Roll pie crust: pour 
Wesson Oil and cold milk into meas- 
uring cup, and pour all at once into 
flour. Wesson pours to measure. Easy, 
accurate. You need the mildness and 
delicacy of Wesson Oil to make Stir- 


NO CUTTING IN SHORTENING— 
just stir to mix. Wesson blends in quick- 
y and evenly. Even beginners find Stir- 
N-Roll pie ough easy to handle. Best 
of all, light, delicate Wesson Oil keeps 
its delicacy at high pie-baking temper- 
atures. Your pie crust has home-baked 
flavor no mix can equal. 


NO MUSSY FLOURED BOARD— 
Roll your pie crust neatly between 
onand papers. Even with fillings that 
must be kept in the refrigerator, your 
pastry keeps its tender oven-freshness. 
And in the world, there’s no oil 
lighter, more delicate than Wesson. So 
Stir-N-Roll pie crust is delicate, too. 


N-Roll pie crust just right. 





STIR-N-ROLL PIE CRUST . air 


(Single Crust) 


1% cups sifted all-purpose flour, 
such as Gold Medal 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup Wesson Oil 

3 tablespoons cold milk 
Heat oven to 475° F. (very hot). Mix flour and salt. 
Measure Wesson Oil and milk into same cup (but 
don’t stir). Pour all at once into flour. Stir until mixed. 
Press into ball. Flatten slightly. Place between 2 sheets 
of waxed paper, 12’ square. Roll out gently to edges 
of paper. Dampen table top to prevent slipping. Peel 
off top r. If dough tears, mend without mois- 
tening. Lift paper and pastry by top corners. Place 

per-side-up in 8-or 9-inch pie pan. Peel off paper. 
se into pan. Flute edge. Prick pastry thoroughly 

with fork. ¢ 8 to 10 minutes. 
Chocolate Whipped Cream Pie 
Fill baked pastry shell with your favorite chocolate 
filling (use a prepared filling, if desired). Chill in 
refrigerator. Spread top generously with whipped 
cream. Sprinkle with crushed peppermint stick candy. 
Chill in refrigerator until ready to serve. 
For double crust pies: Use 2 cups sifted flour, 1% 
teaspoons salt, 4% cup Wesson Oil, and % cup milk. 
oa and roll as for single crust. Bake as directed in 
¥ ing recipe. 
None finer, lighter or fresher et 


Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite Liquid Shortening 


Classroom Tip: For short class periods, pastry shell 
can be baked one day and filled the next. Stir-N-Roll 


crust stays crisp. 
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You'll want these 
new ideas 
for your classroom — 
as well as your 


own kitchen! 





NEW IDEA! “Casseroles” 
of piecrust for serving 
stews and creamed foods! 











._ mS (with this coupon only) 
NEW IDEA! Hawaiian Fried New Goosen FLUFF oO 
COOK 


Chicken, pan-fried to serve 
with rice and a gingery sauce! 
The more you know about food preparation, the more exciting 
you'll find this brand-new Fluffo cookbook! Here are recipes you 
can’t possibly know—they were developed specially for this book. 
Wonderful American recipes! And lots of foreign dishes translated 
into American measurements. And fresh, interesting serving ideas 
—not to mention a chapter on entertaining that will make your 
own parties the most fun you ever had! 
a esteut Corman It’s truly the most creative cookbook you ever owned — 
yeast Kuchen, topped with 112 pages, 54 color illustrations, 310 recipes, all tested of 
marmalade circles. course. So send this coupon for your own copy — you'll 
find it’s chock-full of ideas that will make for fun in 
your own kitchen—and for interest in your classroom. 
SEND FOR YOUR RESERVED COPY NOW! 












NEW IDEA! Sweet Tea Circle. 


EXTRA COPIES, 50¢ 


FLUFFO COOKBOOK, DEPT. A, 

















P. O. BOX 837 NAME hi 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge SCHOOL__ 

one copy of your new Fluffo cookbook, 

“Creative Cooking Made Easy.” | understand STREET 

extra copies are available at 50¢ each. 

1 enclose $ for . copies. CITY ZONE___STATE 
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FLASHES 





Something new in trimmings for 
women who sew at home is a super- 
size rick-rack by Trimtex, called Rip- 
ple Trim. Its extra width is designed 
to add dramatic accent to curtains, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, and toss pil- 
lows. Its textured basket weave is 
intended to add fashion appeal on 
dresses and skirts. Its size, weight, 
and weave should make it suitable for 
use on wool and cotton tweeds. Rip- 
ple Trim is available in eight colors— 
including black and white. 


Noted—a few personnel changes: 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co. has 
named Jessie Hutton as educational 
director—the first woman to hold this 
position with the Company. Procter 
& Gamble Company has announced 
the appointment of Mary Whitmer as 
Detroit area home economist. Edna 
Poyner has been appointed Norge re- 
gional home economist covering six 
western states. Frances M. Michael 
has succeeded Helen Kirtland as man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Home Economics 
Institute. Jane Creel is now manager 
of the home economics department of 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s Con- 
sumer Products Division. Mrs. Shir- 
ley Pemberton was appointed to the 
staff of the home economics depart- 
ment of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company. Mrs. Janet Crawford Tay- 
lor has returned to the National Cran- 
berry Association as home economics 
director. 


The Institute of Life Insurance has 
brought out a booklet called “Life 
Insurance Facts for Business 
Women” designed to answer the 
questions which business women most 
frequently ask about life insurance. 
The 23-page booklet, written in ques- 
tion and answer form, has purposely 
been kept brief and to-the-point be- 
cause the Institute believes that busy 
women are eager to get the back- 
ground facts as quickly and easily as 
possible. It may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, 
Director, Women’s Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


Four new cookie mixes will star 
for General Mills Institutional Prod- 
ucts Division at the National Restau- 
rant Show in Chicago May 7 to 11. 
The new cookie mixes are Chocolate 
Chip, Oat-N-Honey, Basic (Sugar), 
and Brownies. The manufacturer 
suggests that Oat-N-Honey cookie 
mix, in addition to making drop 
cookies, is ideal for icebox cookies, 
cut-out cookies, and fruit bars. 


Watch for a new Instant Swans 
Down Mix by General Foods. This 
new mix, called “Apple Chip,” is a 
delicately spiced cake, flecked with 
chips of apples. The mix will make 
two 8- or 9-inch layers or 20 medium- 
size cupcakes. It can be frosted but 
the manufacturer recommends that it 
be served warm, in wedges or squares, 
with a favorite sauce or perhaps a bit 
of whipped cream. 


A new hand mixer has been intro- 
duced by the Hoover Company. It 
weighs less than three pounds; its 
handle is designed for comfort in 
using; and it has a balanced heel rest 
designed to support the mixer solidly 
and with a minimum of dripping. 
The motor provides three speeds. 
The beaters are of chrome-plated 
steel, and each has its own ejector 
washer to aid in removing the beater 
from the socket. A steel wall bracket 
is packed with each mixer to give 
easy storage and yet keep it available 
for ready use. 


Free, “how to” booklets are avail- 
able in any quantity for classroom and 
group use from Johnson’s Wax, Con- 
sumer Service Department, Racine, 
Wisconsin. They cover such subjects 
as removing blemishes from furniture, 
refinishing furniture, caring for floors, 
taking care of kitchen equipment, and 


making housecleaning easier. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
suggests several interesting uses for its 
canned carrot juice. For example, 
mix equal parts of chilled Eveready 
carrot juice and chilled Dole un- 
sweetened pineapple juice or mix 
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equal parts of chilled Eveready carrot 
juice and chilled tomato juice, adding 
a squeeze of lemon juice. The pro- 
ducers say that each 6-ounce serving 
of Eveready carrot juice contains 30,- 
600 international units of Vitamin A. 


Westinghouse has introduced a new 
product called the Automatic Appli- 
ance Center. When connected to a 
220-volt line, this unit permits use of 
several housewares simultaneously. 
It is only a foot high and a foot wide, 
with an 11-inch depth that permits 
installation in standard kitchen cabi- 
nets or in units where the appliances 
can be conveniently stored and used. 
The Automatic Appliance Center is 
equipped with three pull-out exten- 
sion cords and two appliance outlets. 
An automatic timer and selector dial 
enable the homemaker to time a cook- 
ing operation automatically on any 
one of five circuits. The unit has its 
own panel of circuit breakers with re- 
set switches. 


“Half-Pint,” a new jar being intro- 
duced by Ball Brothers Company is 
shaped like a jelly glass but with a 
screw top and Ball dome lid and band. 
It can be used for jam and jelly mak- 
ing, preservation of small portions of 
food, and as a container for storing 
food in the refrigerator. Ball Broth- 
ers tells us that 20,000,000 families 
traditionally do their own home can- 
ning every year. They hope that this 
new jar size will expand that market 
for glass jars. 


The American Institute of Bak- 
ing, to implement the nutrition edu- 
cation program of its consumer service 
department, has chosen seven home 
economists with major work in nutri- 
tion for country-wide representation 
of the Institute. They are: Una R. 
Wood in the Far West, Mary E. Kuhl- 
man in the Southwest, Marguerite 
Robinson in the Great Lakes region, 
Dorothy E. Besemer in the West Cen- 
tral states, Ann Russell in the South, 
Mildred M. Arnold in the Mid-Atlantic 
states, Virginia M. White in the North- 
east. In order to fulfill the purposes 
of their nutrition education program, 
these women will direct their efforts 
toward maximum co-operation with 
educators, public health and nursing 
groups, and professional organizations. 
Ellen H. Semrow, director of the con- 
sumer service department of the Insti- 
tute in Chicago, will direct and co- 
ordinate the program. 
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To help 
you further with — 


MODERN COOKING INSTRUCTION e r 


If you’ve been teaching modern Electric Range cooking with 
the aid of the Electric Range Teaching Kit, here’s something 
new to help you. 

It is another teaching aid—a booklet containing recipes 
keyed to the charts in the Kit. These recipes have been 
especially prepared for teaching use by a nationally known 
home economist. The recipe on this page covers BROILING. 
It is keyed to Unit 6 of the charts in the Kit. It will show how 
helpful the booklet can be to you. The booklet is entitled— 
RECIPES FOR ELECTRIC RANGE COOKING DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Send for your FREE copy. 






os 
ES SATURDAY CHEESEBURGER GRILL 
a (Makes 6 servings) 


6 thin slices mild sweet onion 


1Y% pounds ground beef 
6 slices buttered bread 


1% teaspoons salt 
6 slices process American cheese 


bowl; spread into a rectangle, 6 x 9 inches on waxed paper; 
cut into 6 three-inch squares; transfer to broiler grid on pan. 


2. Set oven control on broil; slide pan onto rack in oven 

4 inches from unit heat; broil 5 to 7 minutes; turn; broil 3 ¥ 
minutes longer. ‘ y- 
' 3. Lower shelf to next position; top each hamburger with a s 
| slice of onion; cover bread with cheese slices; place beside By 
meat on grid; continue to broil 2 to 3 minutes longer, or until 
cheese melts bubbly-golden and meat is done as you like it. iy 
* Serve meat squores on cheese toast. %, 


1. Mix ground beef, salt, and pepper lightly in medium-size % 
i 
- 
> 
ee 
<3 
* 
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ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Netional Electrical 's Association, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL + AMERICAN KITCHENS + CROSLEY + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GLOBE + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO 
RCA ESTATE + ‘STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE + TAPPAN «+ WESTINGHOUSE 
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To give your students 
adequate instruction in 
Electric Range cooking, you 
also need the ranges 
themselves in your home 
economics department. 
Electric Ranges are being 
installed in homes at the rate 
of more than a million a year 
—and over 13 million are 
already in use. Your school 
authorities can learn how 
easily this equipment may be 
installed by consulting your 
local electric light and power 
company or electric 
appliance dealer. 











ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. J-5-56 

New York 17, N. Y 


Send me FREE recipe demonstration booklet 

My name sees Title 

School name TTTTTT TT 
Street & No 


City, Zone and State 
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® George Barden Funds. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has appropriated $29,267,080.47 for voca- 
tional education for the fiscal year 1957. This is the 
full amount Congress is authorized to make avail- 
able under the George Barden Act. Also, this is 
$2,767,080.47 more than the current (1956) appro- 
priation. The 1956 appropriation included an in- 
crease of almost $3 million, and the 1955 an in- 
crease of about $5 million. The House appropria- 
tion for 1957 includes $550,000 for the Vocational 
Division of the Office of Education—this also is the 
full amount authorized under the present Act. Of 
the 1957 appropriation the House recommended 
$8,147,997 for home economics education—an in- 
crease of $568,295.07 from last year. 

Before any additional amounts can be added to 
the amount voted by the House for 1957 (this ap- 
propriation had not yet passed the Senate when this 
report was written), legislation must be enacted 
to increase the authorization. No such legislation 
is under consideration in the Congress. 

Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA president, wrote to 
the chairmen of both the House and the Senate 
subcommittees on appropriations for health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, urging that the full amount of 
the authorization be appropriated for the 1957 fis- 
cal year. Her letter to the House subcommittee is 
included in the record of the hearings. 


W 


@ The Administration’s housing legislative pro- 
posals have been presented to Congress in the form 
of bills (H. R. 9537 and S. 3302) known as the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1956. 

A summary of the proposals, issued by the office 
of the administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in Washington, says that the high 
lights of major changes proposed in the Housing 
Amendments of 1956 include: 

One amendment would make permanent and broaden 
FHA’s Title I loan insurance program for home moderniza- 
tion and repair by increasing maximum loan amounts and 
by permitting the FHA Commissioner to increase the maxi- 
mum term of certain loans. . . . Substantial liberaliza- 
tion is proposed with respect to FHA Section 221 relocation 
housing mortgage insurance program, designed to assist 
families displaced by urban renewal and other govern- 
mental action. 





To help meet the housing needs of elderly people, FHA 
mortgage insurance would be authorized under liberal terms 
to nonprofit organizations for the construction or rehabilita- 
tion of rental housing for occupancy by the elderly. Also, 
liberal FHA mortgage insurance terms would be provided 
to assist private enterprise in providing multi-family housing 
where at least 25 percent of the units in a project are 
designed for the elderly and a priority of occupancy is 
given them. ... Where an elderly person, 60 years of age 
or older, wishes to purchase a house, still another provi- 
sion would permit third parties to provide down payment 
on a house being purchased by an elderly individual lack- 
ing adequate credit. Combined with existing procedures, 
this would permit a third party to make the down payment 
and also become co-signer of an FHA-insured mortgage 
note. 

With respect to low-income elderly persons, the bill 
would amend the definition of “families of low income” in 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 so that single per- 
sons, 65 years of age or older, would be eligible for suitable 
or especially designed public housing units. Local housing 
authorities would be authorized to extend certain prefer- 
ences to elderly people for low-rent housing designed espe- 
cially for the elderly. 

Changes with respect to urban renewal are largely tech- 
nical to avoid overlapping and duplication. . . . Several 
amendments would enable urban renewal agencies to be 
more useful in major disaster areas by freeing disaster areas 
from meeting certain usual requirements. . . . 

The bill would raise the college housing loan interest 
rate and provide a new interest rate formula. 


© A non-partisan campaign “to get people to 
register, to inform themselves and finally to vote 
in all elections” is being undertaken this year by 
the American Heritage Foundation in collaboration 
with 101 national membership organizations and 
the Advertising Council. Mrs. Marjorie Child 
Husted, chairman of the national women’s advisory 
committee of the Foundation, urges AHEA mem- 
bers to co-operate in the campaign and in activities 
designed to “bring the maximum number of in- 
formed voters to the polls.” 


®@ The Commission on Education beyond High 
School which President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress in January that he would appoint, was still 
being discussed in Washington at the time this issue 
of the JourNaL went to press. Suggestions for Com- 
mission members have been made to the White 
House for the President’s consideration. 

his education message to the Congress on 
January 12 the President outlined the assignment 
of the Commission as “to lay before us all the prob- 
lems of education beyond high school, and to en- 
courage active and systematic attack on them.” 
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Evidences of Strength 
in the Modern Family 


HOSE who work in clinical settings may 
become accustomed to seeing only the dark 
side of life; seeing only the weaknesses of a patient 
rather than his strength; indeed, rather than a 
total person. The same accusation might be leveled 
at those who work primarily with families. Yet 
adequate diagnosis, whether with an individual or 
with a family unit, should initiate with the strengths 
and assets of the subject and broaden to include 
the illness syndrome. Let us focus not upon the 
sick families, or upon the sickness within families, 
but rather upon the evidences of strength inherent 
in the present family situation in the United States. 
Clients often conceive of life itself as a problem. 
Our focus, and hopefully theirs as treatment pro- 
ceeds, should be upon life, within which there is a 
problem or problems. 

In the 1920's John Watson was calling for “flowers 
and slow music” for a family that was disintegrating 
—dying. He felt that it was well to witness the 
death of an obsolete institution. He felt that the 
family would not be missed because “we can plan 
and equip an institution that will be better run 
than home,” and that children brought up in such 
a nursery could be happier and far more civilized 
than any he had witnessed in a home. 

But here’s to the family—the family that can 
take it! The family that has taken all the criticism 
that modern critical thought can heap upon it; 
that has become the scapegoat of the fears, frus- 
trations, resentments, complexes of a frustrating 
society; of distresses of changing political ideology, 
revolution in industry and economics, the changes 
of war, the breakdown of ethical and moral stand- 
ards, the placing of major question marks around 
previously well-established religious faiths, sexual 


ethics, and so forth. Here’s to the family that has 


adapted sufficiently in all this milieu to maintain 
itself and remain the nucleus of society! 
Since the days of Watsonian Be haviorism, it has 
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Aaron L. Rutledge 


Dr. Rutledge is leader of the Counseling Service 
and the Program in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 


been demonstrated repeatedly that the poorest of 
family life may be better for the health of the 
child than the best of institutional life. 


The New Status of Women 


Much of the emerging strength of the modern 
family directly related to the new status of 
women America. The results of the rebellion 
of American womanhood, once the emancipation 
movement was under way, the tremendous “will 
to power” in aping man, have been described over 
and again in books and journals, and written upon 
the pages of experience in every community. For 
too many, being equal to man came to mean being 
male or masculine; thus woman lost for a while her 
real power for the most wholesome influence in 
home and community. Many adult women of today 
prepared for a career as their primary drive, but 
at the same time tried to keep in touch with men— 
just in case. Many have continued to find them- 
selves torn between a career on the one hand and 
marriage and a family on the other. 

Yet the challenging sight is a new generation 
of women emerging, a generation of women who, 
out of re-discovery of self, can at one and the 
same time prepare to make a living for themselves 
and also make special preparation for marriage 
and parenthood. It is a challenge indeed to see 
these women work out a career outside the home 


is 


and a career within the home, sometimes together, 

as circumstances dictate. 
To be sure, attained this state 

of self-discovery and self- “acceptance, and only as 


sometimes alternately, 
many have not 


inward emancipation from each one’s own feelings 
of inadequacy is attained will it be possible for 
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her to gain full self-respect and serenity. But I 
see many modern women developing this new 
strength, the real strength of womanhood, and as 
a result finding themselves an ever-increasing force 
for creativity within our culture in general and 
within their homes in particular. 


Roles of Men and Women 


Very closely allied with the status of women 
is the concept of roles that the individual plays in 
marriage and family living, whether the person is 
male or female. To the extent to which a question 
mark was put around the traditional roles of 
women, to that extent the roles and function of 
man were challenged and confused. Counseling 
offices and many other modern services of detection 
and treatment of family difficulties attest to the 
terrific struggle going on in much of modern 
womankind and mankind. It is especially con- 
fusing as they seek to integrate into the marriage 
relationship continually changing role patterns ex- 
pected by the mate and by the culture. What is 
male and what is female is a difficult question to 
answer today. 

But in the midst of all this confusion we find out- 
standing men and women who are able to under- 
stand themselves and each other, at least to the 
extent of meeting adequately each other's needs 
and expectations. Many not only adapt themselves 
to the roles expected in the particular situation but 
are flexible enough to shift roles if necessary be- 
cause of crisis, or because of personality change in 
the mate. 


Romantic Love 


Much has been said about the part played in 
modern family life by the concept of “romantic 
love.” With others, I have been concerned about 
the Hollywood version of romance as it has become 
the ideal of the average high school and college 
youth. There are bases for special concern when 
the inference is made that once this bloom of 
romance has faded there is nothing left in a 
marriage. There is little doubt about the destruc- 
tive influence of this sort of “delicious insanity” 
which popularly is called love. 

On the other hand, I see the modern family 
making something positive and healthy out of this 
concept. One of the weaknesses of the older family 
life in America was represented in the philosophy 
that it was unladylike to be romantic, and unmanly 
to show gentleness and tenderness and to be affec- 
tionate. Many adults of today find it difficult to 
relate warmly to their spouses, or to their children 
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and friends, because they were trained to conceal 
honest emotions. Superficial as it may be, the 
modern concept of romantic love has served to 
highlight the value of love in family life. To be 
sure, many have confused love and passion, mis- 
taking the part for the whole; but others, through 
getting a little taste of love and affection, have 
continued to search for and find a more complete, 
mature, and creative love relationship. This, in 
turn, has created an environment in which children 
can grow, mature, feel secure, and move into adult- 
hood able to give and receive affection. This ability 
is the prime requirement for healthy family living, 
and the degree to which many young people are 
attaining it is one of the greatest evidences of 
strength in the family of today. 


Family Breakdown 


Another evidence of strength in modern family 
living, strange as it may seem, is represented in 
the intensity of marital conflict and in the high 
divorce and separation rate. Let me show you 
what I mean. In spite of a high percentage of 
break-up of couples, the United States continues 
to become the most married group of people in the 
world. More couples are breaking up, but at the 
same time more people are being married than ever 
before in history. 

One way of looking at the broken home is that 
it finally comes apart at the seams when it no 
longer has meaning for the persons involved. Much 
of the literature focuses upon the unhealthy trends 
in personality which ensue in separation or divorce. 
These emphases are true to experiences in the 
clinical setting, and daily work as a counselor would 
reinforce any statistics along this line. But here, 
partially because I want to and partially because 
I think it is a vital portion of the reality picture, 
I prefer to lay aside dark glasses and put on rose- 
colored ones. 

Overt conflict can be viewed symptomatically 
as evidence of deep-seated maladjustment; but also 
it may be simply the sparks from the anvil of 
healthy experience. The older family way for 
respectable people was to stifle feelings, grin and 
bear it. The modern trend of bringing such con- 
flicts to the surface is much more in keeping with 
what we know about principles of mental health. 

An increasing number of people seek separation 
or divorce for the simple reason that through a 
process of trial and error the marriage has not lived 
up to the high expectations with which they 
entered the relationship. Increasingly high schools 
and universities are offering courses in preparation 
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for marriage; courses which have many obvious 
limitations. One of these limitations is the tend- 
ency to impose upon youth from whatever back- 
grounds one form of family life education, one set 
of values, and one set of expectations. 

We are rearing several generations of people 
who are led by many efforts—including the press, 
radio and television, the theater, and literature of 
all kinds, as well as the classroom and church—to 
expect more from marriage than has ever been 
expected in the history of man. Many of our finest 
youth, including some of the most mature or matur- 
ing persons, find themselves so frustrated in a 
relationship which falls far below fulfilling the 
promises held up that they end the experience. 
The very health of some individuals leads them to 
break up an ill and seemingly hopeless relation- 
ship. This does not mean that goals, ideals, and 
expectations should be lowered and preparation for 
marriage eliminated. We might well do a much 
better job of tailor-making the presentation for the 
particular youth or groups of youths. But the tide 
of education for marriage and family living will 
move on and on because it meets major needs, even 
though some get hurt in the process. Increasingly 
we have helped young people set goals in marriage, 
but we are doing very little to help them obtain 
the know-how of attaining those goals. 

The intensity of a mental illness tells us the 
negative, the symptoms, the liabilities of the per- 
sonality, the hidden conflicts; yet it also reveals 
something of the strength of the person as he 
grapples with conflicts and seeks integration on a 
higher level of effectiveness. This may sound like 
a bizarre idea, but, in the same manner, marital 
conflict, even that ending in divorce, may be an 
indication of great strength of personality and thus 
of potential within the marriage. If reached in time 
this strength could be capitalized upon in work- 
ing at resolving the difficulties within the relation- 
ship, and thus making possible a higher level of 
personal and marital integration, growth, and 
usefulness. 


Self-Reliance and Self-Realization 


Some of the greatest evidences of strength in 
the modern family are to be seen in the tendencies 
toward self-reliance and self-realization in certain 
outstanding families in every community. This 
may be conceived of as self-realization of individ- 
uals within family units or, when focusing upon 
the family unit, in terms of self-realization and 
self-fulfillment of the family. 

It is challenging to find a growing number of 
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parents who at last have come to doubt the ade- 
quacy of the so-called “experts” in child rearing 
and family guidance. Several generations of chil- 
dren have been upset as parents tried earnestly to 
carry out what they thought to be the instructions 
of first one and then another expert. They and 
their children are learning that this does not work, 
that there is no such thing as a textbook which will 
guide in the total development of a young person- 
ality. Both professionals and parents are beginning 
to realize that each child brings with him his own 
built-in calendar of development, that he is his own 
best textbook. This permits more intelligent use 
of assistance in discovering principles and in learn- 
ing to “read” the particular child, with parents 
knowing full well that they must work out the 
application within their own family context. 

This rediscovery of resources within themselves 
as parents is one of the greatest developments of 
present-day family life. 


Attitudes Toward Children and Home 


There is evidence of strength today in the evolu- 
tion of ideas about children and of attitudes toward 
children. Our culture has seen a time when children 
were an economic asset and large families were in 
style. With the industrial revolution and the rural- 
urban movement, with subsequent child labor laws, 
children became a liability. It became the style, in 
certain social classes at least, not to have children, 
or to reduce drastically the number. In recent years 
there has been an interesting transition. With the 
spread of knowledge about reproduction has come 
increased family planning; yet it is remarkable that 
the number of children is not continuing to de- 
crease, but is leveling off, if not increasing. In 
many cases this is the result of being able to plan 
children and have them when they are wanted— 
one of the greatest steps in self-realization of a 
family. 

It is interesting to note some other transitions in 
the recent attitude of parents toward children. 

This renewed emphasis on equal rights of every 
individual within the family situation is an evidence 
of strength.’ There is mutuality of benefit in meet- 
ing the basic needs for response, recognition, and 
belongingness; of opportunities to learn in the 
laboratory of family living about human nature and 
social relationships as life is seen in the raw. 
Parent and child have the opportunity to gain 
new insight into life processes as they look at life 

‘See The Family. By Wittarp Water WALLER; re- 
vised by Revsen Hux. New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1951, 637 pp. 
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through the eyes of the other generation. There 
is opportunity to gain insight into self in the in- 
timacy of home with the frankness of other loved 
ones as a mirror. The reality and the symbols of 
authority become actualized in parent and child 
as one serves as a symbol and agent of authority 
and the other learns to relate to and utilize this 
authority, these symbols, and these persons. In- 
creasingly parents and children are developing 
the tools of communication as child pursues the 
great process of discovery and parent learns how to 
become both a teacher and a fellow learner. 
Parents tend to develop habits, to fall into ruts; 
but children, by constantly disturbing the status 
quo, are a stimulus to continued growth and de- 
velopment. Parents are learning to make home a 
relief from the shallowness, the brashness, the 
callousness, and the cruelty of everyday life in 
the community at large; a “cushioned retreat” for 
growing, striving children. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously these families have hit upon a great truth, 
one of the principles of clinical practice, that only 
when one can express his bad feelings can he give 
full and spontaneous vent to his good feelings. I 
like the little boy’s definition: “Home is a place 
where you can scratch where you itches.” 

Within many families we see an emergent 
democracy, with delegated areas of responsibility, 
that possesses great potential for the future. 

To be sure, even self-actualizing families must 
keep one ear to the ground of social expectations; 
but they dare to experiment, to live, to be, to 
create. This is evidenced in the great variety of 
family life seen today. Those who expect one kind 
of family life to emerge from the present boiling 
pot of human emotions and family dynamics are 
in for disappointment, for the modern family will 
have as one of its outstanding characteristics 
uniqueness and differentness. The current strengths 
of family life will continue to produce a variety of 
individuals, a variety of personalities, which will in 
turn produce an endless variety of family life. 

Our multifaceted social milieu calls for a variety 
of family life and of individuals. To the degree to 
which families have the courage and the security, 
the self-acceptance, which enables them to be true 
to themselves, to that degree will there be creative 
family life. 

Much of the literature today decries the fact that 
the modern home is so loosely constructed; that 
there is a dangerous lack of family unity. This 
lack of close identity with parents is a disturbing 
factor in the makeup of many individuals. On the 
other hand it cuts down on the previous tendency, 
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particularly in middle-class America, to project lost 
ambitions upon the child. It waters down the in- 
fluence upon the child of a disturbed family 
member. 

The simple expedient of having the child ex- 
posed to many persons and many jobs to the same 
degree as with the father and the mother gives 
the child greater selectivity of objects of identifica- 
tion, both personal and occupational. As such, the 
loosely constructed family unit may be more con- 
ducive to self-determination and _ self-affirmation 
than the older, tightly knit, family system. To be 
sure, many children cannot bridge the gap between 
lack of identification within the family unit and the 
opportunities for it outside. On the other hand, 
many do; particularly those who in their early years 
have experienced both an intensive respect for 
their individuality and the kind of warm and 
accepting environment which is conducive to the 
development of inner security. Parents who have 
created healthy environment for their children 
early in life tend to evidence a degree of comfort as 
these children, in turn, work out against them the 
kinds of feelings inherent in the growing-up 
process. 

The early relationship and the continuing accept- 
ance bridge the gap as youth makes the transition 
from identity with the primary family unit to 
identity with the greater family of man. 


Marriage as a Growth Process 


There has been much concern about early mar- 
riage, especially in middle-class groups. It is 
demonstrable that “immaturity” is a primary cause 
of marital friction and breakdown. But little has 
been written about marriage as a positive force in 
growing up and maturing. The sexual urge plays 
a dominant part in early marriage, and yet to many 
youth marriage is more than that. They might be 
the first to admit their unreadiness for all the re- 
sponsibilities of “pair living” and of parenthood. 
But it is as though all the forces for growth and 
health decide to cast their lot with marriage, know- 
ing that it will call for and demand the best youth 
has, including continuous growth. This, coupled 
with increasing efforts to obtain help in marital 
growth by direct and indirect means, is resulting 
in some healthy marital and parent-child relation- 
ships. 


The great family upheaval of today is not the 
Armageddon, but rather the travail of a new family 
in the process of being born—potentially a healthier 
family than the world has known. 





Boys in the Homemaking Department 


HOMEMAKING class for senior boys and 

girls? Together? What can be taught in 
such a class? The teacher will have discipline 
problems! It will never work! Do these questions 
and comments sound familiar to you? Did you 
also get the same reactions from other teachers in 
your school when you suggested a homemaking 
class for senior boys and girls? Perhaps their doubts 
were just the incentive you needed to start such a 
class. 

There is evidence of the increase in interest in 
homemaking education for boys as shown in the 
Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards of Voca- 
tional Education for 1954. The enrollment figures 
as reported show that over a ten-year period the 
number of boys enrolled in high school homemak- 
ing classes has more than doubled, In 1954, there 
were 26,490 boys in day classes of homemaking. 

Boys were first included in the homemaking pro- 
gram through exchange classes. The agriculture or 
shop teacher would exchange his class of boys with 
the homemaking teacher's class of girls for short 
periods of one to three weeks a year. The girls 
were taught various skills, such as refinishing furni- 
ture or using simple tools, while the boys were 
taught such things as grooming or etiquette. 

As the demand for more exchange classes grew, 
schools began to have regularly scheduled home- 
making courses for boys. These classes have been 
popular in the schools that offered them. However, 
with the changing philosophy of homemaking edu- 
cation and general education, the trend is toward 
combined classes for boys and girls. Most of the 
combined classes are open to juniors and/or seniors. 
My personal experience, the same as that of many 
others, substantiates the belief that the advantages 
of the mixed or combined classes overbalance the 
disadvantages. 

I had taught work in the area of home and family 
living, care of children, money management, and 
home selection and furnishings to senior girls for 
several years. At the same time I was teaching a 
class of senior boys practically the same material. 
Both classes were interesting and challenging to me 
as a teacher, but something was missing in each. 
In the boys’ class I found myself presenting the 
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point of view of the feminine member of society, 
and in the girls’ class I tried to project the thoughts 
of the male member. Young people of this age 
group are very interested in the reactions of the 
opposite sex. 

We all remember the popular song “It’s So Nice 
to Have a Man Around the House.” I would change 
it to read “It's So Nice to Have the Boys Around 
the Department.” Working with boys in the de- 
partment provides an excellent opportunity to know 
more about what they think, how they feel, and 
how they react. It gives an opportunity to know 
and appreciate them. 

I realize that I was fortunate to have had the 
experience of teaching classes for boys as well as 
for girls because it gave me the opportunity to 
analyze the situations and to plan my teaching so 
that it would more nearly meet their immediate 
and near future plans. However, I was disturbed 
that I was a “go-between” for the two groups and 
was duplicating my efforts in two separate classes. 

Our school had a forward-looking principal who 
recognized the importance of giving high school 
boys and girls every possible opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves to become worthy home members 
and community citizens. Together we decided that 
a combined class would provide these senior boys 
and girls with more experiences that might aid 
them in making a satisfying adjustment in the world 
of adults. 


Desired Outcomes of Combined Classes 


Some of the desired outcomes for a combined 
class were: the student would (1) develop some 
degree of adult maturity, (2) appreciate the various 
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Boys as well as girls learn some of the principles of 
care of clothing and household textiles. 







patterns of satisfying family life, (3) become so- 
cially adept, (4) be able to rely on his own judg- 
ment in handling many situations wisely, (5) form 
a wholesome philosophy of living, and (6) develop 
acceptance of other people and their beliefs. Con- 
sidering their individual needs and these outcomes, 
the goals and plans for the class work were co- 
operatively planned by the class and teacher. 

Norman Thorpe, principal of the University High 
School in Lincoln, Nebraska, thus summarizes his 
thoughts concerning the value of a combined class 
in his school. 












Co-operative planning is at its best in this class. The 
course might be substantially the same as a course planned 
by the teacher, but the pupils appreciate that it is theirs 
and that they have a real responsibility in the success of 
the class. In this class wholesome attitudes are formed be- 
tween boys, girls, and boys and girls, that permeate through- 
out the entire school. The pupils participating in this class 
develop a spirit of co-operation and a feeling for responsi- 
bility that will help to make them valuable citizens of their 
communities. 













Boys have not had as much opportunity as the 
girls to learn about themselves, their physical and 
emotional development, or to learn to accept and 
appreciate their physical development. They are 
often ignorant or unsure of the acceptable social 
courtesies that are so important in adult society. 
Many times the boys do not understand or appre- 
ciate the woman’s role in the home and are unaware 
of the important part they will assume upon mar- 
riage. Girls, also, are often unsure of what boys 
think about them, their dress, and their behavior. 
They may assume that all men have the same atti- 
tudes as their fathers or brothers, not realizing that 
there may be many different kinds of successful 
home patterns. To meet these needs several units 
of work must be developed. These units will be 
co-operatively planned by the pupils and teacher 
and will be based on the needs indicated by the 

















individuals in the group. The following areas are 
those often selected as important for study. 


Personal Understanding and 
Family Relationships 


A unit dealing with personal understanding and 
family relationships can form the foundation for 
the entire class work. The pupils can learn why 
they behave as they do, This leads into their pres- 
ent roles as family members and existing relation- 
ship problems. They can gain an appreciation of 
the importance of their behavior and its effect on 
others. It seems logical then to study social devel- 
opment. This is an excellent time to practice and 
role-play typical situations that call for acceptable 
social behavior. Introductions, table manners, dat- 
ing, appearances in public, all these things that give 
people a chance to label a young person either 
“well-mannered” or “ill-bred,” can be explained or 
experienced in this unit. This area of study gives 
the teen-ager the opportunity to discuss under the 
guidance of an adult—the homemaking teacher— 
problems dealing with social and moral aspects of 
living. 

Family Financial Planning 

The thoughts of marriage are very important to 
many high school seniors. For some, the date has 
been set; for others marriage is something desirable 
in the future. Many of these young people have not 
looked at marriage realistically. The financial aspect 
of marriage is one phase in which boys especially 
show great interest. They want to know the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of home ownership. 
They are concerned with planning the spending of 
their income. They want to know more about in- 
surance for themselves, their family, and their prop- 
erty, and about establishing a standard of living 
that will be within their incomes and still satisfy 
their wants. 


Child Guidance 


Another area of work in which the boys express 
a need is that of understanding and working with 
children. These pupils have probably previously 
considered younger brothers and sisters, or children 
in general, as nuisances, As a rule, boys have less 
opportunity to really know young children than 
have girls. If the boys can work and play with 
youngsters, they have a chance to analyze and bet- 
ter understand their behavior. Through the under- 
standing of children’s behavior, they develop 
comprehension of their own behavior patterns. 
Senior boys are often just little boys in big bodies. 
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Clothing Selection 

With so many new and wonderful fabrics and 
colors on the markets today, the need is most ur- 
gent that some knowledge concerning the combina- 
tion and care of these be acquired by both boys 
and girls. Reports show that most of the household 
purchases today are made by women. Boys in the 
homemaking class make it possible for the girls to 
have the chance to learn firsthand about the boys’ 
likes and dislikes in clothing. They learn along 
with the boys how to buy wisely articles of apparel 
for men. On the other hand, from the comments 
and reactions of the girls in class, the boys gain an 
appreciation of the importance of being well 
groomed and nicely dressed. The boys also have a 
chance to develop an appreciation of the part cloth- 
ing will take in the budget. Together the boys and 
girls can see that the clothing dollar of a family 
must be carefully planned, if each member is to 
receive his share. 

The homemaking program can provide the oppor- 
tunity for these experiences that have been listed 
as being important in the training for high school 
boys and girls. Every phase of homemaking taken 
in this class will be important to the boys as well 
as the girls because the program has been co- 
operatively planned. Boys will work very hard to 
do their part when they see that things important 
to them are to be studied and discussed. Boys will 
often place importance on things that girls might 
overlook. A teacher having boys in her department 
will soon discover that she will work harder and 
spend more time preparing for this class in order to 
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meet the needs of her pupils, but she will receive 
the greatest satisfactions from her efforts. 

When the teacher observes the boys practicing 
some of the courtesies in the halls and out-of-class 
situations, when a mother comments on her son’s 
appreciation of her work at home, or a former stu- 
dent comments on having met a social crisis by 
recalling a similar class role-play in which he par- 
ticipated, these are the evidences that prove her 
efforts were worth while. 


Learning Experiences 

Techniques other than class discussion can be 
effectively used. Boys and girls work well together 
in small groups or pairs. They will carry a project 
through to completion if they feel the responsibility 
for it. 

The picture of family life is changing. Young 
married men are assuming a greater responsibility 
in the home. They need to be taught or helped to 
know what they can do. Food preparation always 
appeals to girls, and the prepared food is always in 
demand by boys. Why not let them plan and pre- 
pare the food together? The girls will be surprised 
that the boys can shop and work in the kitchen 
quite efficie ntly. Many problems can be discussed 
and solved during washing dishes or cleaning up 
after an enjoyable meal. Table manners and social 
etiquette can be practiced while the young people 
eat the food they prepared together. This is the 
kind of situation that these young people will soon 
be experiencing in their own homes. 

Field trips are popular with all pupils. Take the 


Class assignments include study of housing on budgets Practice in social situations in school gives young people 


realistic for young couples. 


assurance for out-of-school occasions. 
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boys and girls to a men’s clothing department. Boys 
can gain much about styles and shopping practices 
while they try on jackets or examine shirts, and the 
girls will be getting firsthand experience for a job 
they may well assume upon marriage. This may be 
the first time that some of the girls have visited a 
men’s clothing department. Boys report that girls 
are more careful in their selection of gifts for their 
boy friends after the study of men’s clothing and 
accessories. 

The boys and girls also gain an appreciation of 
costs that will be helpful in the study of family 
finances. One of the most important aspects of 
satisfying personal and family living is the ability 
to get the maximum returns from the money earned, 
but who wants to study budgets as such? If this 
area is presented as a real situation with salaries 
or incomes comparable to those which the pupils 
will earn upon graduation or soon after, they will 
feel differently about studying budgets. 

As couples, they can investigate all the facets of 
family spending, housing, taxes, insurance, savings, 
social security, and daily living costs. This project 
will entail the use of resource persons, field trips, 
personal interviews, study, and laboratory work. 
Using the ad section of the local new spaper will 
help in locating possible housing and finding costs 
of furnishings and equipment. This is an excellent 
time to determine what would be desirable for 
young couples and still be within their stated in- 
come. 

The entire class can compare the different bud- 
gets as planned by the pairs with the various in- 
comes. No two budgets will be the same, and this 
is as it should be. Every family has different de- 
sires and needs. The pupils gain an appreciation, 
first, of the importance of having a plan for the 
spending of the income and, second, that it takes 
co-operation of all members involved to get maxi- 
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mum satisfactions from their money through the 
comparison of these budgets. This study can be- 
come more interesting and realistic when it includes 
the expanding family. 

Perhaps the girls as seniors have had previous 
opportunity to work with youngsters; the boys 
also need to understand young children and their 
role in the family. Arrange to have children in the 
department at some time to let the boys observe 
and work with them. This may be accomplished 
through the play school situation or a party in con- 
nection with their foods work. Trying to under- 
stand why children do the things they do, leads 
nicely into a study of their own personalities and 
why they behave as they do. 


In Summary 


Some of the possible things to be included when 
boys are in the homemaking class have been listed, 
but there are others. As the needs of the class 
members are discovered, the plans for that class 
are developed. Boys add spice to the homemaking 
class. Boys give directness and objectiveness to a 
program with their matter-of-fact approach to 
family living. A class for boys alone is good and 
interesting, but a class for boys and girls together 
is better. 

Our philosophy of family life today is based on 
co-operation among the members of the family. 
Why not give young people an opportunity to in- 
crease their understanding of their role in a co- 
operative family? Men are a part of every family— 
for too long we have been educating only the 
feminine member in co-operative planning, child 
care and guidance, family spending, and other 
areas of family living. Homemaking teachers who 
believe that homemaking education is for all young 
people will include both boys and girls in their 
programs. 


Random Membership Thoughts 


Three thousand one hundred and eighty-five graduating seniors became 
members of AHEA and state associations during 1955-56. One thousand nine 
hundred and forty-five other persons also became members for the first time 


during this year—a total of 5,130 new members. 


Nevertheless, our greatest 


loss in membership, according to our records, traditionally occurs in these 


two groups. 


association when they became members. 
tinue as members if the rest of us make them feel that they 


All of these persons expressed their interest in their professional 


They will be more likely to con- 
are wanted and 


if we help them find their place in the Association. Decide what you can do, 


and do it. 





Education for General and 
Professional Home Economics 


HE potential increase in college and univer- 

sity enrollments, which is being predicted 
for the next decade, is of growing concern to home 
economists as well as to other educators, because 
one of the important problems faced by home eco- 
nomics at the present time is how to meet the de- 
mand for adequately trained professional home 
economists. In the past several years, there has 
been a growing disparity between the demand for 
professionally trained home economists and the 
supply available. This may be partially accounted 
for by the fact that colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country have not enjoyed a propor- 
tionate increase in major home economics enroll- 
ments’ corresponding to that in other fields. How- 
the trend has been toward an increase in 
probably because 
especially 


ever, 
nonmajors 
of an increasing number of students, 
among the women who are going to college be- 
cause the mores of the times -demand These 
nonmajor students are interested in home eco- 
nomics for their personal development and satis- 
faction while others have not qualified for the 
strict discipline of the home economics program. 
Moreover, another problem to which home eco- 
nomics is be coming more sensitive is that many 
so-called professional home economists do not have 

a knowledge or an understanding of the breadth 
a scope of the total field. This may be accounted 
for by reason of early specialization previously re- 
quired in many programs. Few professional home 
economists except those preparing for teaching 
received some training in all areas of home eco- 
nomics. However, most professionally trained home 
economists ultimately became homemakers and 
mothers only to find that their education for this 
responsibility had been neglected. 

Some institutions have added home economics 
to their program in an attempt to meet the demand 
for professional home economists and at the same 


home economics, 


‘ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Misc. 3486, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dorothy M. Leahy 


Dr. Leahy, a professor of home economics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and chair- 
man of the colleges and universities section of 
the American Home Economics Association, dis- 
cusses important and timely issues that are con- 
fronted by home economics in higher education. 


time bolster their enrollments. Unfortunately, 
many of these institutions had little realization of 
the cost of maintaining and operating such a pro- 
gram in order to turn out qualified personnel. Con- 
sequently, more recently, some institutions have 
taken stock of their program with its net results 
and are now attempting to concentrate on a gen- 
eral rather than a professional program in home 
economics. It has long been recognized by pro- 
fessional home economists that all institutions offer- 
ing work home economics should not attempt 
to educate for professional home economics, be- 
cause their resources, personnel, and physical facili- 
ties are not adequate, but rather that some lend 
themselves more satisfactorily to a mow of edu- 
cation for general home economics or home and 
family life. 

A good program in home economics at the col- 
lege and university level is expensive because, in 
general, most classes—and especially those involving 
laboratory experiences—are limited in number. 
Home economists qualified to give professional in- 
struction at the college and university level are so 
few that their services come high. Equipment is 
expensive to buy and to maintain. Laboratory sup- 
plies are costly. Therefore, one must be realistic 
and realize that home economics is a costly pro- 
This fact, then, 
places a great responsibility upon those institutions 
which offer work in this field to extend their pro- 
gram to as many students as possible and at the 
same time to evaluate the type of program which 
they are best equipped to offer in terms of avail- 
able resources, facilities, and personnel. It also 


gram to operate and to maintain. 


behooves those institutions which do have the facili- 
ties and resources to offer a high-grade professional 
program to turn out the best product possible 
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justice to the individual, the profession, and the 
state. 


General Education in Home Economics 


A general education in home economics will give 
insight into and some understanding of the prob- 
lems related to one’s personal development, his 
place in and his responsibility to his family and 
community. Such a program is concerned pri- 
marily with the basic knowledge and skills involved 
in the selection and preparation of food, clothing, 
home furnishings, and home equipment, as well as 
the care and training of children, the management 
of money, time, and energy, all in order to make 
for the best both in personal and in family rela- 
tionships. 

The professional home economist should have a 
general understanding of all phases of home eco- 
nomics, or at least a knowledge of those areas that 
are included in home economics though not neces- 
sarily a high degree of competency in each. In 
addition, the professional home economist should 
excel in depth of knowledge, understanding, and 
skill in at least one area of home economics. To 
this end, it becomes necessary for the person who 
desires to become a professional home economist 
to specialize and concentrate his studies to perfect 
his knowledge and skill. Specialization, therefore, 
may begin with the upper division program of the 
college or university and should extend into the 
graduate level. Home economics needs more well- 
trained professional personnel in this age when the 
demand is for more technically trained individuals. 
Where are our home economists in the areas of 
food processing, synthetic textile fibers, and home 
equipment, for example? Unless home economics 
can offer professional training which will qualify 
men and women to take their places in creating 
new advancements for personal and family living, 
home economics may find itself merely the hand- 

maiden to social studies, biochemistry, phy sical edu- 
cation, engineering, or art. 


General and Professional Home Economics 


Though many home economics educators at the 
college and university level have realized for some 
time that they are faced with a dual responsibility 
of educating ‘for homemaking and a wage-earning 
profession, perhaps the problem, today, may better 
be defined as how to educate for general and pro- 


fessional home economics. A brief description of 
the procedures followed by one institution in evalu- 
ating and developing a program to meet the needs 
of its students and state, which may be helpful to 


May 1956 


other institutions in analyzing their situation, is 
described below. 

After a year of constant and persistent study by 
the faculty of the literature available, the following 
philosophy was evolved and accepted by the de- 
partment as a point of reference to guide in the 
development of the program. 


The Home Economics Department conceives its responsi- 
bility to be threefold: to contribute to the student’s general 
education, to prepare for homemaking and for a profes- 
sion. 

The well-integrated, effective person should possess an 
understanding of human development and relations, a knowl- 
edge of the physical world, an ability to participate in con- 
structive enterprise, and a standard of values important to 
every-day living. Preparation in Home Economics should in- 
clude, therefore, such basic studies as the humanities, social, 
biological and physical sciences; and sufficient factual knowl- 
edge and techniques to perform effectively in one or more 
areas of Home Economics. 

Home Economics has a unique opportunity and a direct 
responsibility to provide for the improvement of family 
life through education, experimentation and research di- 
rected toward improving and maintaining optimum health 
and human relationships within the family and the com- 
munity, competent management of the finances and physical 
environment of the home, and proper care and guidance of 
children. 

The Department of Home Economics should provide a 
program adequate in scope and experience to meet the needs 
of those desiring special training in the major areas of Home 
Economics; namely, Child Development and Family Rela- 
tions, Clothing and Textiles, Family Economics and Home 
Management, Foods and Nutrition including Dietetics, Insti- 
tutional Management, and Teaching. At the graduate level, 
opportunities should be provided for research and special- 
ized training in the various fields. Further, it is believed 
that an understanding of the general field of Home Eco- 
nomics is essential to adequate professional preparation. 

In addition, the Department of Home Economics recog- 
nizes the importance of inter-departmental cooperation 
within the University for the development of curricula de- 
signed to meet the needs and interests of students in all 
areas. To this end it should make available to all students 
of the University those courses which contribute to better 
personal and family living. 


above philosophy and 
available for 


The next year, with the 
the results of a number of studies 
reference and guidance, the following objectives 
were developed toward which the program would 
be directed. 

The Department of Home Economics recognizing its re- 
sponsibilities to the student, the institution and the State, 
conceives its general objectives to be as follows: 

1. Contribute to a broad, general education for the indi- 

vidual. 

2. Provide course offerings for students outside the Depart- 
ment which contribute to better personal and family 
living. 

Develop an appreciation of the importance of mental 
and physical health. 
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Develop an appreciation for the enjoyment and beauty 
which nature and the arts can bring to everyday 
living. 

Assist the individual student in developing an effective 
personality. 

Develop attitudes basic to satisfactory personal and 
family life. 

Enable the student to understand and appreciate the 
factors which contribute to successful home and family 
living. 

Provide an understanding of the general field of Home 
Economics with emphasis on education for personal, 
home and community living. 

Provide adequate professional training in the following 
areas of Home Economics: (a) Child Development and 
Family Relations; (b) Clothing and Textiles; (c) Fam- 
ily Economics and Home Management; (d) Foods and 
Nutrition including Dietetics; (e) Institutional Man- 
agement; (f) Teaching. 

Appreciate technological developments and seek through 
research in the various fields of Home Economics the 
extension of new truths which contribute to improved 
personal and family living. 

Provide a program adequate in scope and experience 
to meet the needs of individuals who desire advanced 
specialized education in the major areas of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


The studies referred to above included a survey 
of alumnae over a ten-year period, a study of the 
current student population, and a study of students 
who had left the department during the preceding 
year without completing the program. The survey 
of the alumnae was most helpful in pointing up the 
need for providing all professionally trained home 
economists with a general education in home eco- 
nomics. The study of the current student popula- 
tion pointed up the need for integrating certain 
subject matter and for streamlining the content of 
basic courses to a level of sufficient challenge to 
college students. It also indicated a need for a pro- 
gram of genera. and professional home eco- 
nomics. 


Arrangement of Courses 


Thus, a core or common program for the lower 
division was developed. The courses included in 
this program have no prerequisites and serve three 
functions in the program; namely, to provide a gen- 
eral education in home economics for all majors, to 
act as service courses for nonmajors, and to serve 
as a media for recruitment. The core program in- 
cludes a basic course in each of the major areas. 
They are: Introduction to Nutrition and Foods, 
Introduction to Family Living, Management in 
Daily Living, Selection of House Furnishings, In- 
troduction to Clothing and Textiles, and Introduc- 
tion to Home Economics. The latter is an orienta- 
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tion course designed to introduce the student to the 
professional opportunities available in the total 
field, the educational and personal requirements as 
well as compensations. In addition, it brings to the 
attention of the student the various professional 
organizations, their purposes, programs, and publi- 
cations. 

Specialization or selection of a major in home 
economics is the function of the upper division. 
Here, the program tends to be highly specialized, 
devised to meet the objectives of the respective pro- 
fessions and those requirements stipulated by ac- 
creditation except for those students who wish to 
pursue the general major which is designed for 
everyday living and homemaking but does not pre- 
pare the individual for a wage-earning profession. 
The upper division course offerings in each major 
were developed upon the basic principles laid down 
in the introductory course of the respective area. 
Supporting courses offered in disciplines outside of 
home economics are considered to be a strong ad- 
junct to the development of the program. Below 
is a diagram of how such a program looks when 
structured graphically. 
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Teacher Education 


The trend in most fields of education today is to 
extend the period of specialization beyond the 
bachelor’s degree into the graduate program. The 
advanced degree is becoming a “must” in many 





























fields, and home economics is no exception. 

It would appear then, if home econcmics is to 
survive in its own right, more people must be edu- 
cated for the professional positions available in 
home economics; and, likewise, the professional 
programs in colleges and universities must be up- 
graded in technical knowledge and training. This 
may also mean that home economics will soon have 
to adopt a program of accreditation primarily to 


designate those institutions which are qualified to 


educate for professional home economics and those 
that qualify only for instruction in general home 
economics. 








The first two of the following descriptions of space and equipment for re- 
lated art in home economics—one a remodeling project and the other a new 
building—are based on material presented at the art section program during 
the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Minne- 
apolis last June. The third—a description of a home. furnishings workshop- 
laboratory—was written later especially for the JourNAL. 


Laboratories and Equipment for Related Art 


E at Stout State College use the term “re- 

lated art” to correlate the relationship of 
art to the home, for we are concerned with art in 
everyday living. Consequently we have tried to in- 
corporate into our laboratories a warmth and friend- 
liness associated with any real home. 

Our two full-time teachers serve about 150 girls 
each semester. Most of them are taking one or two 
required related art courses, either design or home 
furnishings. The rest are electing courses to com- 
plete a related art minor. 

Every semester we have classes in the three most- 
needed subjects: fundamentals of design (required 
of all freshman women); home furnishings (required 
of all sophomores who major in home economics 
education); and one elective, the crafts class. Other 
electives are offered alternately. 

Policies. We have gradually developed some de- 
partmental policies which have affected our course 
planning and our laboratory remodeling. 

One policy is recognition of the fact that we are 
a department providing service to the entire col- 
lege, if we can do so without changing course con- 
tent to provide that service. When some service 
is requested that has definite teaching value in an 
art course, that offers a real situation for us to work 
on, and that permits participation of all class mem- 
bers, then we welcome the challenge as a class 
problem. If the project doesn’t fit into our curric- 
ulum, we are quite free to say so. 

Appearance of laboratories. Our college seeks to 
have its laboratories attractive and functional, serv- 
ing their particular needs yet avoiding the “clinical” 
look. Such labs have the warmth and individuality 
of a home, as well as professional usefulness. 

Although the cost has been minimum, we feel 
that we are achieving a real objective of homemak- 
ing when we stress warmth, beauty, and pride of 
maintenance, together with course content. 

Furniture. Another policy that has affected our 
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remodeling and also affects our choice of equip- 
ment has to with furniture. Should we or 
should we not invest in furniture whose only use 
would be experimentation? 

We decided not to buy furniture just to have 
it on hand for practice arrangements but to try to 
get examples of a variety of contemporary pieces 
and to use the whole college as our laboratory. So 
far we have been able to put Knoll furniture into 
the browsing room in the new library, to get some 
Thonet chairs for other laboratories, and to show 
the beauty of some of our older traditional pieces 
in a remodeled dining room. 

We have bought a few new place-settings of 
dishes, a set of stainless steel tableware, and some 
new place mats. We have a nice assortment of 
dishes and glass, a gift collection from one of the 
old wealthy lumbering families of Menomonie. On 
the whole, though, investment in equip- 
ment that might go out of style is small. 

We have had the advantage of carrying out our 
By doing it slow ly we were 
situations for classes and 


do 


our 


remodeling gradually. 
permitted more “real” 
were able to spread these problems over a longer 
period of time and give more classes a chance to 
“learn by doing.” Remodeling “all at once and 
nothing first” might have had some advantages, but 
from the teaching standpoint that technique would 
have ruined many valuable learning situations. 
Whenever the possibility of remodeling an area 
arose, and if time permitted, classes in home fur- 
nishings helped to plan the changes. This tech- 
nique was especially useful in planning changes in 
the big home furnishings classroom. First, students 
drew wall elevations of each side of that room. It 
was from their plans that the long cabinets in that 
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room were made by an industrial arts class in wood- 
working. 

Then as the students worked on the plans 
or as actual work progressed around them, these 
young women were made aware of the application 
of basic art principles to the remodeling of the 
room (and in the same way, to a home that they 
might someday plan). They could see that unity 
was achieved in cabinets similar in height and 
width and in walls and woodwork of the same 
value and color. Students painted big “swatches” 
of color from which the wall colors were chosen. 

The draperies in the design room were designed 
and stenciled by students, and those draperies and 
others for the home furnishings lab were made by 
classes in home furnishings. A crafts class wove a 
lovely length of linen for use as an office curtain. 

We have tried to develop a policy which empha- 
sizes the importance of homemaking by letting stu- 
dents help in the “homemaking” of our own depart- 
ment when they will learn by so doing and when 
that learning does not long, repetitive 
processes. 

We enjoy space—certainly one of the nicest things 
to have in an art department or home. In fact, our 
one large home furnishings room is 30- by 40-feet, 
and we fre- 


involve 


the size of many houses nowadays, 
quently use this space to prove that one can build 
two bedrooms, a bath, a kitchen, and a living room 
into that space. The total area for related art is 
about 3500 square feet. Doors opening from one 
room to another allow classes to move in either 
direction. 

We hope to limit classes to about 20 students. 
Our rooms are arranged to handle that number, but 
because we can use other rooms, larger numbers 
are sometimes enrolled. Separate rooms exist for 
design classes, weaving, crafts (ceramics and other 
crafts), and home furnishings. 

Two storerooms open off the design room, one 
off the weaving room, and adequate cupboard 
storage is available for all the rooms. 

General characteristics. The laboratories have 
linotile floors, fluorescent lights, and Venetian 
blinds. We use tables and chairs in all but the 
crafts room. 

We find the linotile easier to maintain than some 
plastic tiles and like it very much. 

We considered Venetian blinds carefully, 
nizing that cleaning is a problem; but since all the 
rooms face south, Venetian blinds offer the best 
solution to our problem, for they “cut” the glare 
yet provide good light for work. 


rece g- 
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Our fluorescent lights are pinkish in color. As 
ordinary fluorescent tubes are often unflattering to 
people and untrue to colors, our college orders this 
“different” tube just for the art rooms. 

There is a good amount of bulletin board space 
with a minimum of chalkboard space. 

We have a glass display cabinet in the home 
furnishings room, and we are planning others for 
the design room. We also have the use of display 
cases in the new library at scheduled times during 
the year. 

Equipment. Our equipment is as follows: two 
paper cutters (one conveniently mounted on a ta- 
ble); three electric kilns (one large and one small 
ceramic kiln and a small kiln for enameling); two 
floor looms and seven table looms; an electric potter's 
wheel; a wedging board; tools for block printing, 
wood carving, and ceramics; and so forth. 

We have a clay cart, and it is a movable one. 
Why? Because our planning calls for a maximum 
of equipment that is movable and adaptable to 

varied uses as our needs change. 

Our folios of art prints are a 
toward a collection adequate for art history and 


‘fair beginning” 


art appreciation. 

Naturally there are some things we would still 
like to acquire; for example, audio-visual projection 
facilities in our own classrooms and a “preparation” 
room where we could arrange flowers and organize 
illustrative material for demonstrations. 

We would like to convert the extra area in one 
large office for either a “preparation room” or a 
“cozy” area to simulate the corner of a living room. 
Draperies, wallpaper, and so forth could be changed 
quite often in such a small “home furnishings lab- 
oratory,” thus giving students additional opportuni- 
ties to apply their learning to “real” situations. 


A student arranges an exhibit in the glassed-in display 
case below one of three long bulletin boards in the home 


furnishings classroom, 
Stout State College 
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Decorative Art Areas in a New Building 


HE home economics building on the Davis 

campus of the University of California is a 
functional, two-wing, L-shaped building, modern 
in design and so oriented as to receive major bene- 
fit of northern and eastern light for all the labora- 
tories. 

In addition to offices, classrooms, 
and storage areas, a social living room has been 
designed for teaching aids and social functions 
both for the home economics department and for 
campus-wide activities. Its furnishings and acces- 
sories were carefully chosen by the architects and 
decorative arts staff to afford another opportunity 
for students to see a variety of well-designed fur- 
nishings of contemporary design. 

The colors in the building have been carefully 
handled. The interior rooms vary with shades of 
soft yellow, brown, putty-grey, and turquoise. The 
halls are a cheerful yellow. The ceilings of the halls 
and all the rooms are made of light acoustical tile. 
Light, beige-colored asphalt tile is used for the 


laboratories, 


The decorative arts storage area provides open adjust- 
able shelves for accessories, built-in filing cabinets, 
shelves for fabrics and pull-out trays for linens, as well 
as large cabinets for other storage. All have sliding doors. 


Virginia Gould Kay 
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flooring, and the pattern is laid in only one direc- 
tion. All the doors and case work have been made 
of light birch wood. There is a feeling of unity 
and completeness in the building. 

The western mode of outdoor living has been 
incorporated by large windows and glass walls, and 
the landscaping is designed to make use of a large 
terrace in the angle of the building. The sliding 
doors of glass (with screens to close if necessary ) 
can open the social living area directly onto the 
terrace. This allows for expansion of the space that 
is used frequently for social events. Outdoor light- 
ing has been carefully planned to make evening 
functions pleasant and comfortable. 

There are several display cases on the first floor 
of the building, the largest one being in the lobby. 
Others are located outside of the decorative arts 


The home furnishings laboratory is equipped with mod- 

ular birch-topped tables, magazine and book storage, 

cork display areas, a sink, counters with laminated 
plastic tops, and fluorescent lighting. 
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laboratories and the auditorium. These are of ex- 
ceptional educational value for displays of examples 
of student work, museum articles, individual artist's 

exhibitions, or contemporary furnishings and acces- 
sories that have been chosen for their good design. 
The cases are well lighted and have cork walls. The 
smaller ones have adjustable glass shelves. The 
presentation of material in these cases and the 
special display areas in the decorative arts labora- 
tories afford the opportunity of showing designs 
and hand-printed fabrics completed in the courses 
on theory of color and design. 

The rooms designed especially for the decorative 
arts department are all on the first floor of the 
building. The laboratories are located on the north 
side to receive maximum benefit of natural light. 
In the general home economics major curriculum 
each student -has experience in the field of decora- 
tive art, for she is required to take a basic course 
called “Theory of Color and Design.” Through her 
experience of actually designing and executing 
several original projects, she becomes more aware 
of color and design and is inspired to use her ex- 
periences in making her surroundings more enjoy- 
able. The entire building presents the philosophy 
of better living through more pleasant surround- 
ings, and the students and staff certainly are aware 
of this feeling. 

The home furnishing laboratory is the decorative 
art room designed principally for teaching interior 
design, housing, and related courses in home fur- 
nishings. It is equipped with a roll-up projection 
screen and darkening curtains so that audio-visual 
aids may be used. Extensive display areas include 
one complete cork wall for pinning. The modular 
tables have light birch wood tops with iron legs, 
and a black laminated plastic topped counter ex- 
tends on two sides of the room. Under the counter 
are specially designed storage areas with sliding 
doors. One entire wall has built-in storage for illus- 
trative materials such as: fabrics, table furnishings, 
samples of drapery, rugs, upholstery, and building 

materials. Pull-out shelf trays were specially de- 
signed for storage of table linens and accessories. 
The larger cupboards house such things as rolls of 
wallpaper, bamboo screens, cushions, a small chair, 
and other material used for demonstrations of fur- 
nishings for the home. Slanting shelves display cur- 
rent magazines. Open space for books and past 
issues of magazines is below the slanting shelves. 

Twin decorative art laboratories are for teaching 
the basic courses in color and design. They, too, 
have a complete wall of cork for display area, and 
this is used extensively in teaching and criticism ac- 
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tivities of the classes. As in other laboratories in 
the building the furnishings have been specially 
designed for beauty, efficiency, and durability. The 
tables are designe .d to withstand hard use and to 
resist paint and ink stains during hand-printing 
projects of the classes. Each laboratory has a stain- 
less steel wash-up area recessed in an alcove off the 
laboratory. The sinks are set in a continuous stain- 
less steel counter with storage space above for 
paints and dyes and expanded metal cabinets below 
for safe storage of solvents and chemicals. The 
storage area in the rooms includes pull-out trays 
for keeping examples of students’ work, vertically 
divided section for silk screen frames, drying racks, 
places for small portable tables for auxiliary work- 
ing space, special drawers for gelatin brayers, cabi- 
nets for irons and oversized ironing board storage. 
Each article used in the laboratory has a specially 
designed space for its storage in the laboratory 
which is convenient and accessible to the students. 

Between the identical laboratories is located 
small supply room. Here are stored the paints and 
materials used in these laboratories. Adjustable 
shelves of varying widths, drawers, cupboards, and 
large paper roller space is provided. 

One of the most interesting and unique rooms 
in the building is what is called the decorative art 
student workroom. Here the student may work, 
if necessary, while the other laboratories are in use. 
The metal tote drawers, in which individual sup- 
plies of paints, paper, and so forth are kept, are 
housed in this room. These tote drawers fit into 
glides provided under each table in the laboratory, 
thereby freeing the surface space of the table for 
work. 

special room located opposite the offices of 
the instructors serves as a preparation laboratory 
for the staff and as a storage area for accessory ma- 
A large table 
cabinet provides paper storage space as well as a 


terials used in display and teaching. 


place for the large paper cutter and the mat cutter 
on top. The room provides enough space and 
equipment for actual research and experimentation 
on the part of the staff in the different creative 
methods of hand printing. 

This building is a departure from the conven- 
tional school building of barren classrooms and 
cluttered laboratories. Although it has been planned 
for efficiency and activity, its aesthetic appeal has 
not been diminished. The ideas and original 
philosophy of the plan have been realized, and 
the ordered design of this truly contemporary 
structure presents a really modern edifice for the 


education of the youth of today. 





Custom Furnishings from Laboratory-Workshop 


HE new American art, do-it-yourself, enables 

us to produce an original product suited to 
our talents and designed for our needs and comfort. 
Art need not be a painting, a sculpture, a poem, or 
a symphony. It may be the aesthetic adaptation of 
materials to man’s own use. Our home furnishings 
workshop at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is designed for this type of creative ac- 
tivity. 

This workshop is a place to apply the principles 
of design and color to the practical problems of 
fashioning students’ own homes and to give ex- 
periences that help adapt furnishings budgets to 
developed tastes. The students have experiences 
in refinishing, resurfacing, and reupholstering. They 
experiment with remodeling or streamlining fur- 
niture and making simple furniture with webbing 
or cord “upholstery.” They make draperies and cur- 
tains, slip covers, and lamp shades. Some do crea- 
tive arts of the needle on curtains or place mats. 
Others do spring tying, chair caning, or tailoring 
couch covers and pillows. 

The do-it-yourself workshop is fitted with ordi- 
nary tools and materials, the simple kind a modest 
home workshop might include rather than power 
tools. Fitted against one wall is a locking cupboard 
with a back panel of pegboard to create an open 
array of hanging tools. Another such cupboard 
holds the paint and finishing materials. A bank 
of old chemistry drawers, painted grey to match 
these cupboards, is for the students’ own supplies 
and aprons. 

A workbench with woodworker’s bench vise is 
provided for working with wood. Two wooden 
sawhorses aid in the upholstery work. Chairs and 
sofas are lifted onto them so that the working height 
is comfortable. 

Curtains and draperies are made to order on a 
12- x 314-foot padded drapery table. It has layers 
of waffle padding, plush flannel, and sheeting muslin 
to allow for pinning, basting, and pressing hems 
directly on the table. This table was made from 
two old drafting tables put end to end. They stand 
40 inches high, a convenient height for most of 
the students. Two wall-type ironing boards pro- 
vide pressing space for smaller projects at a lower 
height. 


Frances M. Obst 


Dr. Obst teaches home furnishings, house plan- 
ning, and historic textiles in the department of 
home economics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. In this article she describes the 
home furnishings workshop in use at the University. 


Much of the equipment for the workshop was 
salvaged from the old home economics location 
and from other campus buildings in process of 
being remodeled. The sawhorses, workbench, spray 
gun, and tools are new. Two porcelain-top tables 
for staining, painting, or dyeing were taken from 
our old foods lab. One has a two-burner electric 
plate for heating dyes and mixtures. These are near 
a tub-type sink with a wide-mouth drain. 

Two older electric sewing machines and a metal 
file complete the large equipment in this workroom. 

Modern attitudes toward both education and art 
and our belief in an integration of art and life 
have had an immense influence on the planning 
of new school buildings and rooms as well as on 
curriculums. Classrooms are no longer mere sober, 
disciplined, utilitarian rooms, lacking in spirit and 
atmosphere, but are attractive looking as well 
functional. We feel at home in these rooms, and 
work becomes an exciting adventure. An important 
factor is color. Our workroom conveys warmth 
and many different moods through the varying 
colors of walls, chalkboard, tackboard, and acous- 
tical ceiling. The walls and tackboard are a soft 
yellow; the floor is grey asphalt tile with an occa- 
sional red block. Located on the south side of the 
ground floor, the workshop has six large windows. 
Artificial lighting is of the fluorescent eggcrate type 
which gives very evenly distributed illumination. 

Each student is asked to work on two problems, 
preferably one wood and one fabric. Or she may 
work jointly on one large project, such as a sofa. 
A student starts a project by making a preliminary 
plan of materials and tools needed and a step- by- 
step procedure in order that she and the te -acher 
may know her plans. To achieve the best results 
from the effort of doing a problem, she must have 
a clear understanding of each of the steps involved. 
A final statement of the problem tells the total 
number of hours and the cost of each of the mate- 
rials used along with the total cost of the finished 
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Ph 

The cupboard at the right has a pegboard back on which 

tools may be hung. Next to it is a cupboard for paints 

and solvents. Sawhorses in the foreground hold large 
upholstery projects at a convenient working height. 


product. An evaluation sheet for work on the 
projects has been worked out co-operatively by 
students and teacher. 

To develop the necessary skill in performance 
through observation and study, the class takes a 
trip to the service building of a fine local furnish- 
ings store. Here the students see the finest equip- 
ment and professional workmanship on drapery 
making, upholstering, and refinishing and come 
away with a keener sense of the economic values 
as well as the aesthetic values involved. The pos- 
sibilities for exploration are enlarged. 

Growth and understanding come with “doing.” 
For example, one student couldn't see any reason 
for cutting the flounce of a chair going the same 
way as the cushion nor the welting on the bias; 
both would “take more fabric.” No word of advice 
was sufficient to convince her until she saw that 
each, in turn done properly, enhanced both the 
appearance and the ease of work. 

The students are all learning to furnish rooms or 
apartments geared to modest budgets yet supply- 
ing attractive, distinguished, and individual back- 
ground for living. They adapt wonderful color 
schemes and learn to make things that give the 
rooms individuality and interest. Two young mar- 


otos from Photographic Service, University of California Library, Los Angeles 


Two old drafting tables 40 inches high were joined 

together and heavily padded to make a suitable base 

for pinning and pressing large pieces of material such 
as the draperies the student is making. 


ried women brought their husbands to study how 
to create contemporary color schemes though using 


hand-me-downs or collected “trophies.” 

One student transformed an old _ three-panel 
burlap corner screen into a Japanese shoji screen 
to serve a decorative function yet partition off a 
dressing area in a one-room apartment. Another 
made celadon green fiber glass floor-to-ceiling cur- 
tains for her sorority house; another built a study 
table out of plywood and wrought iron legs and 
gave it an opaque finish; one refinished a TV 
table; and another tailored a handsome bedspread 
of brown and white tweedy textured fabric. Still 
another refinished the arms of a maple chair and 
recovered the cushions in a provincial print. One 
student redid an old small-scaled bedroom chair 
from springs to upholstery. She stripped it to the 
frame and started from scratch. 

The projects take on the luster of “custom” jobs 
when completed. The workshop is designed for 
just such self-expression; each student finds the 
solution to her own need. The students learn by 
doing and also by observing each other. The prob- 
lems and the art principles to be applied are ex 
pressive of the breadth and variety that allow for 
creative satisfaction. 


Post-Convention Trip to Lake Placid, New York 


The Lake Placid Club, scene of the famous Lake Placid Conferences which 
resulted in the formation of AHEA, invites AHEA members to plan a post- 
convention trip to the Club after the annual meeting next month. See page 269 
of the April Journat for more details about making arrangements for a stay 


at the Club. 





A University Program 


in Home Economics Opens 


O be a home economist is always wonderful. 

To be a home economist where home eco- 
nomics is relatively new is even more thrilling. For 
here there is opportunity to see more clearly what 
homes may contribute directly to the betterment 
of womankind and, though less directly, still truly, 
to the betterment of all mankind. Here in Egypt 
we are having the increasingly rare opportunity 
of experiencing a pioneer spirit. It is both a pleas- 
ure and a frightening challenge to be assisting in 
the establishment of the first four-year college 
program of home economics in Egypt. 

During the past two years we have been privi- 
leged to witness and participate in the opening 
of a four-year university program in home eco- 
nomics. This course was planned by, and is now 
operated co-operatively with, the American College 
for Girls and the American University in Cairo. 
The latter grants the degrees. 

Its general objectives are recognized to be the 
preparation for homemaking and for professional 
and community responsibilities. Specifically, this 
means the promotion in Egyptian homes of beauty 
and health as well as of graciousness and enhanced 
family living. Ideas and methods learned in the 
United States must be reviewed and challenged 
from the standpoint of suitability first to the country 
of Egypt and her homes and then from the stand- 
point of the specific objectives as they apply at 
the college level. 

Home economics is not entirely new in Egypt, 
for some work has been taught in the American 
College for Girls for more than 40 years and more 
recently been added to the government schools’ 
program. The teachers in the government schools 
are trained in the Teachers’ Institutes, and their 
programs have changed much less than their 
counterparts in the United States and could be 
described fairly as limited largely to cooking, sew- 
ing, and housework. The goal of the American 
College for Girls and the American University is 
to create a broad program in education for home 
and family life that will be suitable for the prepa- 
ration of professional workers in home economics 


in Kgypt 


Lois J. Simon 


Miss Simon teaches clothing, textiles, and home 
furnishings in the American College for Girls in 
Cairo, Egypt. i 





She has taught h ec 8 
in Maryland high schools; taught and served as 
head of the home economics department at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio; and taught cloth- 
ing at Syracuse University from 1951 to 1954, 


in Egypt and for well-informed leadership among 
Egyptian homemakers. 

Important aid was available and used in develop- 
ing this new program. The Ford Foundation made 
a generous gift that financed our new building with 
much of its equipment and is also financing a staff 
of three home economists from the United States 
for two years. Margaret Fedde and Alma Fritchoft 
gave extensive help in planning the curriculum 
and the new building. They both had similar 
experiences in the American College for Women in 
Beirut, Lebanon, before coming to Egypt.' They 
were fortunate to have important consultant aid 
from Mrs. Ethel B. Waring of Cornell University, 
a specialist in child development and family living. 
Many local people helped greatly also; among 
these were the alumnae of the College for Girls, 
the president and some of the professors at the 
American University, and the architect who planned 
and supervised the erection of the new home 
economics building. All these working together 
have turned the vision of Helen Martin, director 
of the College for Girls, and of Mary Frances Daw- 
son, head of home economics at the College, into 
reality.” 


1 The readers of this article will no doubt remember that 
Miss Fedde is the retired head of the home economics work at 
the University of Nebraska and Miss Fritchoff was head of 
the textiles and clothing department at Oregon State 
College. 


2 The home economics college staff in 1955-56 are: 
Jeanne Glazener—child development and nursery school 
Faika Ibrahim—extension classes 
Lois Simon—textiles and clothing and home furnishings 
Mrs. Dorothy Spielman—food and nutrition and home man- 

agement 
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The clothing construction laboratory has both a 
hand-operated and a modern zig-zag machine. 


The Home Economics Building 


So that all may share in our thrill, come take 
a tour with us. Our building is situated on a ten- 
acre campus accommodating the administration 
building which, in addition to offices, houses the 
boarders for all classes from primary through fifth 
secondary (the equivalent of our senior year in 
high sc heol), the kitchen and dining hall, reception 
areas, and 11 classrooms; a recitation building con- 
taining 30 classrooms and laboratories; an audi- 
torium serving also as our chapel; the library hous- 
ing more than 20,000 volumes in Arabic, English, 
and French; the music building; and the home 
economics building. 

When we arrived in September 1954 there was 
still much to be done in the home economics build- 
ing before the classes could begin. The carpen- 
ters worked in the building until very late at night, 
and many furnishings were still to be chosen. All 
of the tables, and chairs in the labora- 
tories were custom made. In the United States this 
would be prohibitive from the standpoint of ex- 
pense. Here it is a necessity. Due to the scarcity 
of specialized ready-made furnishings in Egypt and 
the cost of transportation and import duty, it is 
more economical to draw plans and hire local labor 
to make this equipment. The cost of lumber is 
higher here than in the United States, but because 
wages are much lower the above is a common 
procedure here. Even moderate-income families 
are apt to have their furniture custom made chiefly 
for economy reasons rather than for the attain- 
ment of individuality. But imagine the difficulties 
involved in directing carpenters to produce all the 
class tables, classroom chairs, cupboards, demon- 
stration desks, and other furniture. However, the 


cabinets, 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EGYPT 


The student uses typical Egyptian utensiis and a 
portable oil-burning stove. 


results speak well for the understanding and pa- 
tience of the directing personnel and the skill of 


the workmen. 

The laboratories are well 
The nursery and the kindergarten rooms 
The chairs 


equipped for their 
purposes. 
have small-scale tables and reed chairs. 
are featherweight so that the children can handle 
them easily, and the lavatories are adapted to the 
size of the children. The nursery has a screened 
observation area for students, parents, and other 
visitors. Even a piano is included. There are many 
small acquisitions such as building blocks, toys, 
goldfish, and even mated parakeets. On the play- 
ground a sandbox, swings, and slide provide for the 
children’s play activity; and some guinea pigs, 
hamsters, rabbits, and a white rat provide interest. 

The food and nutrition laboratory contains four 
kitchen units, representative of different income 
levels, and an adjoining room for research. The 
low-income kitchen is equipped with a primus 
portable oven, and a 


stove, a kerosene stove, 


screened cupboard for storage of food. There is 
a sink which many of the country folk do not now 
possess but will gradually acquire as water is 
brought into the village. The de luxe kitchen is 
equipped with a butagas or bottled gas range, 
electric refrigerator, electric roaster, and built-in 
sinks with drainboards covered with a 
laminated plastic. 

Adjoining this kitchen and adjacent to the cloth- 
ing space is the laundry center, equipped with 


beautiful 


deep sinks and automatic washer and dryer. At 
present, this kind equipment is found only 
the more expensive homes in however, 


of the young brides from upper income 


Egypt; 
many 
families are beginning their housekeeping without 
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servants and are becoming increasingly interested 
in labor-saving equipment. The students and adults 
in extension courses who have experience with this 
modern equipment in our laboratory will have a 
better understanding of this kind of labor- saving 
equipment and its operation, cost, and care. 

The clothing and textile laboratory is planned to 
accommodate 16 students. Eight student tables 
with tote boxes for each student give ample space 
for each one to work. Among the seven sewing 
machines we have the very latest zigzag needle 
machine manufactured in Sweden, three U. S. 
electric machines, an Italian treadle and an Egyp- 
tian treadle similar to a U. S. make, and an old 
German machine that can be operated either by 
hand or foot. It is of interest to note that many of 
the students seem to prefer the hand-operated 
machine. A closet for hanging garments in process 
of construction has three mirrored doors that form 
a triple mirror for fitting. A grooming center is 
equipped with a lavatory and a long mirror over 
a dressing table. At the opposite end of this very 
large room a textile center is equipped with sinks 
and laminated plastic topped tables. 

The design and home furnishing laboratory has 
plenty of wall space arranged for exhibiting posters 
and art work. It has excellent storage space for 
illustrative materials and is well lighted. All labo- 
ratories have generous storage space, durable work 
surfaces, excellent daylight, and adequate bulletin 
boards and blackboards. 

The residence areas including the rooms for 
the boarding students and the home management 
apartment occupy the two top floors. The boarders 
have their own lounge in which they may study or 
enjoy each other’s company and a separate recep- 
tion room where they may entertain their parents 
and friends. A large dining room accommodates 
not only the staff and boarders but the city stu- 
dents who join us for the noon meal. The staff 
bedrooms and lounge are at the opposite end of 
this floor. The lounge is large enough to serve as a 
living-dining room on such occasions as the staff 
may wish to serve a small family meal to friends. 
The home management apartment has balconies 
opening from the living and dining rooms that in- 
crease opportunity for gracious living. The kitchen 
is well equipped, even including a lazy-susan 
cupboard. This innovation intrigues most of our 
Egyptian visitors and many of the Americans. 


Students 


Of course buildings and equipment help, but 
they do not make a college. The students are the 


M ay 1956 


real college. In the fall of 1954 we were very 
much encouraged in our first registration. Fifty-six 
girls enrolled in the college classes with 11 of that 
number as boarders. In the fall of 1955 there were 
70 with 16 boarders. Most of the students are 
Egyptians but other countries are represented. 
Among our boarders are Lebanese, Jordanian, 
Saudi-Arabian, Iraqi, and Ethiopian girls. English 
is our common language. Our students come from 
families of the professional, land-owning, and 
official classes. Their parents are such leaders in 
Egypt as cabinet ministers and other officials 
the government, army staff and doctors. Our 
graduates will be the wives of leaders and, in the 
“New Egypt,” leaders themselves.’ In Egypt today 
women are assuming leadership in public life un- 
dreamed of by their veiled forbears. There is a 
strong social consciousness among many of them 
to help those thousands who are less fortunate. It 
is our privilege and joy to give these future leaders 
information and skills that will aid them in social 
welfare programs as well as in the management 
of their own homes. 


Curriculum and Culture 


Our college curriculum is based upon a study 
of the requirements for a degree in home economics 
in the universities in the United States, and our 
equipment is American in pattern. Most of our 
present staff, including one Egyptian teacher, were 
trained in the United States. In addition to our 
regular college curricula we are offering extension 
courses to young career girls looking forward to 
marriage or wanting to develop some domestic 
skills and to women who may have had their edu- 
cation cut short by early marriage but are inter- 
ested in improving their own homes by making 
them more beautiful, more healthful, more efficient, 
or more gracious. We are also reaching into 
villages to teach child care. Through these various 
programs we reach many types—from those who are 
chauffeured in expensive imported automobiles to 
those who wash their clothes, their cooking utensils, 
and their children in the countryside canals. Be- 
cause we must prepare our students, regardless of 
their present circumstances, help their fellow 
countrymen who may have very little, equipment 
must be varied and adaptable to all income levels. 


’ The American College graduates (high school and junior 
college) have always been recognized as leaders in Egypt. 
In any group of public spirited women you will find more 
than a proportionate number of our alumnae. Mrs. Ahmed 
Hussein, wife of the Egyptian Ambassador in Washington, is 
one of our graduates. 
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Because the social traditions of Egypt are strange 
to us, a good deal of study and consequent change 
in emphasis are required—especially when we teach 
foods, home management, and home planning. 
Many religious fast days for both Moslems and 
Copts * as well as religious food restrictions compli- 
cate the study of menu planning. Moslems have 
an entire month called “Ramadan” in which they 
fast from sunrise to sunset, and the Copts have 
many fast days throughout the year. 

Because of the importance of sanitation, the 
methods for care and preparation of food must be 
emphasized. Some families wash their uncooked 
vegetables in potassium permanganate, chloride of 
lime solution, or vinegar to make them safe for 
consumption. The milk supply is far from ade- 
quate, which means that the diet must be modified. 
Dried milk is being imported, but many do not 
like it because they believe it is valueless without 
the fat and they do not know yet how to prepare 
it properly. However, gibna beda (white cheese ) 
and laban zabadi (yogurt) do help enrich the diet 
in some areas. According to a report given in a 
Country Life Course offered by the American Col- 
lege for Girls in the spring of 1952, the average 


milk consumption in Egypt was reported to be 42.2 


kilos (approximately 42 quarts) per person per 
year. Food likes and dislikes enter largely into 
the picture just as they do in any area. When 
cheese cookery was being taught and stress laid 
on low temperature to prevent stringiness, the 
students said they “worked to get cheese stringy”; 
they “like it that way.” 

In home planning the marriage customs must 
be considered. Since furnishing the home is part 
of the marriage contract, the bride and her family 
feel compelled to furnish the whole house, includ- 
ing a large reception room. There is no plan for 
building up the furnishings as many of our young 
Frequently the bride does not 
Some 


couples may do. 
have much choice in the matter of selection. 
of the younger people are beginning to appreciate 
the simpler styles, but the mother may insist that 
only Louis XV is suitable for a bride. The average 
villa and apartment are usually inadequate in 
storage space. A clothes cupboard or wardrobe 
is still a standard piece of furniture for a bedroom. 
A reception room is a must. Even if an extra room 
is needed, only the most daring would consider 
giving up the reception room or even combining 
it with the living area. In many homes of middle- 

* Members of the Coptic Church of Egypt, one of the old- 


est in Christianity. There are approximately two million 
Egyptian Copts, or 10 per cent of the Egyptian people. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN 


N EGYPT 


Nursery school children rest on folding cots. 


income families the most common location for the 
refrigerator is in the dining room. 

The teaching of clothing and textiles is not too 
different from that in the United States except that 
all measurements are given in the metric system 
and commercial patterns are not used, or even 
appreciated, by the usual person. Some beginning 
students with no experience whatever are more 
desirous of learning to design their own patterns 
than of learning to construct the garment. How- 
ever, as patterns become more available, this may 
change. A casual observation of women seems to 
show that the ones who have used patterns achieve 
a subtle styling apt to be lacking in the home-cut 
or even custom-cut patterns. In the textile area 
All the best fabrics are 
Britain, silks 
embroideries and cotton from 


we are very fortunate. 


available—wools from Great from 
and Italy, 


Though Egyptian cotton fiber is 


France 
Switzerland. 

world famous, cottons chiefly for utility use are 
manufactured here; but as 


industrially she is developing quality goods. Im- 


Egypt is expanding 


ported fabrics are very expensive largely because 
of the duty on them. But our students have not 
known anything else so that it does not seem to 
concern them yet. Lack of informative labeling is 
the biggest hindrance in the study of textiles. 
Teaching in a foreign country is fascinating, 
challenging, exciting, stimulating, broadening, and 
all the other adjectives one hears in connection 
with foreign experience; but it is also very exhaust- 
ing. It is a constant struggle to understand people 
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who are talking in a tongue not native to them and 
to realize that words must be chosen very carefully 
in order to be understood. It is necessary to speak 
slowly and to watch for questioning expressions on 
faces which may indicate that some words have 
not been understood. This careful watchfulness 
takes much out of the teacher. It takes a long time 
for a newcomer to really understand the culture 
of a new country. While one is learning social 
patterns she must move very slowly in order not to 
offend. A word or action might unknowingly make 
a very wide barrier that can never be bridged. In 
spite of the hurdles, most of us welcome our experi- 
ences. If all the difficulties were removed, the work 
would lose much of its romance and its challenge. 

Egypt has some excellent home economists * 
who not only are doing much for their own country 
but are helping in large areas of the Middle East, 
working with other governments to improve the 
life of the people and aiding in time of emergency, 
such as the disastrous floods in Iraq last year. But 
a mere handful of trained personnel in Egypt is 
not nearly enough to meet the need. Here is where 
the new college curriculum in home economics can 
help to develop leadership in home economics in 
Egypt. 

Indications of the growing recognition of home 
economics are appearing from time to time. The 
following is from a report given in September 1954 
by J. B. Brodie, home economics adviser under the 


* Egyptian home economists who have studied in the 
United States include: 

Mona Doss—1938-39 AHEA international scholarship student 
at Temple University. Now FAO Regional Nutrition and 
Home Economics Adviser for the Near East, Cairo. 

Mrs. Arousiak (Kemkanian) Darpinian—Temple University. 
Teaching home economics in secondary department, 
American College for Girls, Cairo. 

Faika Ibrahim—Pennsylvania State University. Teaching 
home economics in secondary department and in charge of 
two extension classes, American College for Girls, Cairo. 

Mrs. Bousaina Hassanein—Cornell University. Teaching 
home economics in Cairo. 

Gamal Fam—Margaret Morrison College and at present a 
student at Iowa State College. 

Ansaf Abadir—Oregon State College. Recently returned from 
U.S.A. 

We are eager to secure a complete record of home econ- 
omists who have studied in the United States and who are 
in Egypt or who will return here. Will the readers please 
send names and addresses to Mary Frances Dawson, Ameri- 
can College for Girls, 198 Sh Nahdet Masr, Cairo, Egypt. 


May 1956 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, in reference to the introduction of home 
economics into the curriculum of the College of 
Agriculture at Cairo University as a postgraduate 
course. 

“Improved Agriculture, resulting in higher in- 
comes and better standard of living, is a goal of 
the government of Egypt.” The aims of the course 
were: 


In preparing a proposed home economics curriculum for 
the Faculty of Agriculture three main objectives have been 
kept in mind: 

1. To plan a curriculum suited to the specific needs of the 
country. Graduates should be equipped with knowledge 
which will enable them to develop a rounded program of 
social and economic improvement. Such women will be 
particularly suitable for rural extension work as, with 
a training in agriculture and home economics, they are 
qualified to teach women both to improve their homes 
and to use modern practices in their agricultural activities. 
To provide a fairly broad education, which will enable 
the graduate to adapt her professional work to changing 
conditions. 

To equip the graduate to manage a home of her own 

and to be a leader in her community. 

The proposed curriculum is, therefore, a comprehensive 
one, including many aspects of home economics. Its princi- 
pal aim is to provide workers for rural areas. It fills the need 
not met in a higher institution for domestic science, where 
emphasis is given to the preparation of teachers for second- 
ary schools and other urban positions. The only other train- 
ing college for home economics is the American College for 
Girls which offers a comprehensive program but which is 
not a Government institution. 


The fact that such a course came up for discus- 
sion is indicative of the trend. Appearing in the 
April 4, 1955, issue of the Egyptian Gazette: 

A special college for women will be shortly established by 
the Azhar University [a very old and established theo- 
logical university]. It will accept graduates of Girls’ Theo- 
logical Institutes attached to the University . theology, 
sociology, and domestic science will be included in the 
syllabus. It is expected that the college will be opened at 
the beginning of the next academic year. 

We should feel glad and humbly proud that 
we, as Americans, can bring home economics to 
various parts of the world and that, as home econo- 
mists, we can contribute to our country ’s program 
of world aid and so help to improve the living of 
the masses—and even better yet that we are assist- 
ing in giving these countries “tools” for leadership 
so that they can become independent of outside 


help. 


Target for Traffic Safety, May 1956 


“Be Sure You Can See, Steer, Stop Safely. Check Your Car—Check Acci- 
dents” urges the National Safety Council for traffic safety emphasis in May. 





Dynamic and Creative Home Management 


N this second half of the twentieth century, the 

air is full of words about the new demands on 
women. While she still has the traditional obliga- 
tion of caring for her home and family, today’s 
woman is also expected to concern herself with, 
and assume responsibility for, community, state, 
and national needs. Indeed, in this era of automa- 
tion and atoms, she is expected to think of the 
community on a planetal basis. 

The challenge of teaching creative home man- 
agement today lies in helping young women equip 
themselves to meet the multiplicity of demands 
which society has placed upon them. If one ac- 
cepts a popular definition of home management 
that “creative management is making the best use 
of what we have, to get what we want,” the value 
and challenge of management become clear. The 
tool, an important part of one’s equipment for 
making life easier, more satisfying, and more pro- 
ductive is a thorough understanding and appli- 
cation of the basic principles of home management. 

Too often, young women are unaware of the 
need for training in managing all the resources 
available to them until they become homemakers 
with families. What young women with several 
small children face these days was graphically 
described in a recent issue of a national woman's 
magazine that devoted considerable space to a 
forum which explored the plight of the young 
mother.' The four young mothers who were inter- 
viewed were found to be spending a hundred 
hours or more a week performing routine household 
tasks and caring for their children. Although it 
seemed that being a wife and mother was what 
each wanted most to be, each also recognized that 
some easing of the strenuous routine would make 
everyone in the family happier. 

In seeking an explanation for the plight of the 
young mother and ways to alleviate it, we must 
ask whether any blame for the plight of today’s 
young homemakers can be attributed to the attitude 
of our society toward the role of homemaker? 
“Just a housewife” is a phrase often used by women 


' The Plight of the Young Mother. Ladies’ Home J. 73, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 60-63+. 


Cleo M. Cottrell and Mary Jane Bostick 


Mrs. Cottrell, an instructor of home economics at 
Wayne University, has recently been appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economics and director 
of home management at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia. Mrs. Bostick is an assistant 
professor of home economics in the foods and 
nutrition division at Wayne University. The 
authors have prepared this article for the Journal 
on a theme they discussed at the meeting of the 
National Catholic Council on Home Economics in 
Minneapolis just before the 1955 AHEA meeting. 


when asked to give their occupation. The Femi- 
nists of a generation ago won great opportunities 
for women in business, politics, and education but 
allowed much of the dignity and importance to be 
lost to homemaking, as evidenced by the attitude 
of many women today. 

We who are teaching home economics have the 
opportunity of helping our students appreciate what 
good management can contribute to effective and 
gracious family life. 

Because much more is known about the manage- 
ment of time, money, energy, and material goods, 
there is a tendency to emphasize these resources 
in teaching management. Too often we neglect 
the less tangible resources of knowledge, interests, 
skills, and attitudes. However, if the challenge 
and needs of mid-century management are to be 
met, we must, as teachers, create in our students 
a working knowledge of the all-important essence 
of management—choice- or decision-making. We 
must help each student to a genuine understanding 
of her own values and standards so that her goals 
and those of her family will be realistic and satis- 
fying. To achieve these goals, she must make use 
of the fundamental steps of management: planning, 
control of the plan while it is being carried through 
(whether this means her own activity or directing 
that of others), and finally a careful evaluation of 
results as to success and as an aid in future plan- 
ning. It is our obligation to help the student 
understand that in reality one buys the quality of 
one’s life by the use of the available resources. But 
a word of caution—a paramount factor in teaching 
good management must be the placing of emphasis 
on flexibility. No matter how well a plan is con- 
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structed, unless it is subject to flexibility, it can 
work in a negative way, and, instead of producing 
order and satisfaction, it may create tension and 
frustration. Adjustment or change of plan may be 
necessary as the situation changes. This does not 
necessarily mean the lowering of standards, but it 
does point up the interrelationship of values, goals, 
and standards in any given situation. As the execu- 
tion of the plan develops, goals or values may 
change in the light of newer resources, or with 
need for flexibility, or through a re-evaluation of 
the plan with increased experience. 


Management as a Pattern for Living 


The concept of management as a unified way 
of doing things, which one may justifiably call 
a pattern for living, illuminates the need and the 
advisability of incorporating the management of 
various resources in each portion of the home 
economics curriculum. By so doing, students will 
arrive at an understanding that one’s values, stand- 
ards, and goals are uniquely one’s own—they are 
never the same for any two persons, even in a 
like situation. They are always personal—values 
are rather general feelings about things in the 
world in which we live. They are within one’s 
self. They have been created for us by our home, 
church, school, and personal associations. Stand- 
ards are more specific objectives; they are the 
most personal of the three. Each person's stand- 
ards are set by his upbringing. They are specific 
techniques or judgments. Flexibility of two types 
is important: (1) being able to set one’s standards 
regardless of neighbors, family background, or 
other influences and (2) changing standards when 
the situation makes it logical to do so. These 
flexibilities, of course, have to be within our demo- 
cratic principles and certain accepted conventions 
and mores. Goals are more particularized objec- 
tives; usually a basic idea—or thing—an end which 
one is desirous of reaching. 

But we must go a step further than teaching 
theory and ideas. We must teach techniques and 
specific methods for saving valuable and irreplace- 
able resources. This has been very forcefully 
demonstrated by Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson at 
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Wayne University in her work with the handi- 
capped homemaker. By teaching good work 
habits, making every motion count, by helping the 
homemakers realize that work habits and attitudes 
affect their health, she has given them a new sense 
of well-being. Why would not this teaching be of 
inestimable value to young homemakers who are 
finding it necessary to spend a hundred or more 
hours a week in housework? We teach specifically 
how to construct a garment and how to bake a 
cake; it is also possible to teach management as 
a pattern for life. As each person adapts a pattern 
or a recipe to her liking, she should be able to 
adapt the fundamental rules of good management 
to her own situation and thus make the best use 
of what she has. 

Several graduate studies have been done on 
the work habits and use of time by homemakers. 
These studies have, to a great extent, served as 
a basis for the adaptation of the industrial work 
simplification principles to household tasks. If 
similar processes could be developed to measure 
the satisfactions and serenity achieved by a per- 
centage of the women who devote the major por- 
tion of their time to homemaking, the clues to 
the boredom, restlessness, loneliness, and frustra- 
tions that are known to be experienced by many 
would be revealed. 

Jennie I. Rowntree has been widely quoted as 
saying that “housework is love made visible.” By 
emphasizing this philosophy, by teaching that 
family centered relationships, rather than things 
in the house, are the most important in homemak- 
ing, home economics teaching can do much to 
refute the charge that homemaking is boring, repeti- 
tive, and lacks evidence of creative ability. 

The true concept of creative home management 
must include the integration of social sciences, 
philosophy of life, and a recognition of the re- 
sponsibilities of home and family life. By so 
teaching we can help young women make the 
best use of what they have to gain their goals. 
They will be able to create comfortable, happy 
homes and have time and energy to expend on the 
community responsibilities which are a portion of 
everyone’s life in this mid-century era. 


Omicron Nu Lists Graduate Opportunities 


The biennial list of graduate assistantships, fellowships, and scholarships in 
home economics for 1956-57 and 1957-58 published by Omicron Nu is available 
now free on request from either the AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., or 
from Omicron Nu, Home Economics Building, Michigan State University, 


East Lansing, Michigan. 





Family Uses of Financial Resources: 


OME of the most important decisions that 

families make to attain the kind of life that 
they want for themselves are those for use of 
their financial resources. Some families are able to 
make these decisions skillfully, while others make 
them in haphazard fashion with little direction 
toward achieving their important goals. Informa- 
tion is needed in regard to ways that families co- 
operatively achieve satisfactory financial plans. 

A study is in progress at the Pennsylvania State 
University to observe important decisions that fami- 
lies make in regard to uses of their financial re- 
sources, the methods that they use to make these 
decisions, and their own evaluation and satisfac- 
tions in relation to these decisions. The study is 
financed by the College of Home Economics, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and by grants-in- 
aid from the Council on Research. The project 
was planned through co-operation of members of 
the departments of home management, housing, 
and home art and of child development and family 
relationships in the College of Home Economics 
and the department of agricultural economics and 
rural sociology in the College of Agriculture. In 
addition, members of other departments in the Uni- 
versity contributed help and encouragement. Co- 
operation and interest have also been manifested 
by home economists at Michigan State University, 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and several other land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties. The author and Virginia Britton, professor of 
family economics at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, are the project leaders. 

The leaders of the project have invited families 
to participate in class discussions in courses in 
home management and family economics. The ex- 
periences of these families in providing for their 
financial security and in achieving their goals 
through the use of all resources available to them 
provided students with rich and valuable illustra- 
tions of application of principles in real-life situa- 
tions. It became apparent that in order to teach 
more effectively it was necessary to study further 


‘The Pennsylvania State University, College of Home 
Economics Research Publication Number 136, 


Ruth R. Honey 


Dr. Honey is a professor of family economics 
and housing in the College of Home Economics 
at the Pennsylvania State University. This arti- 
cle reports progress in a study now under way 
on the way families make financial decisions. 


the use of resources by families in light of their 
own personal family conditions and economic con- 
ditions outside of the family. 


Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to find effective ways 
in which families decide upon their best use of 
their incomes and other financial resources. Fami- 
lies try to work out satisfactory financial plans for 
their present and future needs and also good ways 
to make these decisions among themselves. The 
training and experience that parents provide their 
children in having a part in these plans and deci- 
sions may be important in teaching them the use 
and value of money. Results of such a study will 
be useful to parents, teachers, agricultural exten- 
sion workers, social workers, and other educators 
in home management and family living in helping 
families develop effective plans for management 
of such resources. 


Procedure 

An interview-questionnaire was administered dur- 
ing June, July, and August, 1955 in Penns Valley 
in Central ’ including Millheim, 
Aaronsburg, Coburn, and Woodward, and in 
Haines, Miles, Penn, and part of Gregg Townships. 
This area was selected for the study because a 


Pennsylvania, 


co-operative spirit on the part of families had 
been demonstrated by previous studies carried on 
by other departments in the University, the com- 
munity is rural and contains both farm and non- 
farm families, and it is relatively close to State 
College, making it possible to use the services of 
trained and skilled supervisors and enumerators at 
minimum expense for travel. 

Advance publicity in regard to the study was 
given to the families in the Valley through news- 
paper publicity; discussion with extension person- 
nel in agriculture and home economics; and dis- 
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cussion with ministers, teachers, businessmen, and 
farmers in the area. This publicity was valuable 
in preparing the families for the calls made by the 
enumerators. 

Twelve enumerators worked in teams of two’s. 
One interviewed the husband and one the wife, 
and the interviews were taken privately and as 
nearly simultaneously as possible. In this way, 
spontaneous personal replies were obtained from 
husband and wife without any possibility of re- 
straint due to the other's presence. The replies 
were entirely confidential and all analysis will be 
made anonymously. If the enumerators were un- 
able to interview husband and wife at first contact, 
appointments were made for return visits for the 
interview. Two or three return visits were some- 
times necessary before schedules were taken. If no 
schedules were obtained after that, then no more 
attempts were made. Only those families in which 
both husband and wife were living qualified for 
the study. 

An attempt was made to include every family 
living within the area. Approximately 788 contacts 
were made and 252 families or 32 per cent co- 
operated. The low number of co-operators in rela- 
tion to the number of contacts had several explana- 
tions. About one-fifth of the families refused outright 
to co-operate; 16 per cent did not qualify; 14 per 
cent were not at home; the remaining 17 per cent 
of the contacts failed to yield schedules because of 
inability to make an appointment with the inter- 
viewer, illness in the family, and vacant dwellings. 
The summer season is especially busy for farm 
families, and it was difficult to obtain appointments 
when both husband and wife could be at home. Eve- 
ning recreational activities and civic and club meet- 
ings kept either husband or wife away from home 
much of the time; both husband and wife worked 
away from home at different times in many families; 
either the husband or the wife said that he or she 
was not interested in the study, even though the 
other expressed an interest in co-operating. It was 
possible to obtain 504 schedules from the 252 
families at a cost of approximately $4.30 per 
schedule. 

The interview-questionnaire included personal 
opinions of certain practices in regard to the use of 
financial resources in families, practices now fol- 
lowed by the family and personal evaluation by 
husband and wife in regard to these practices, cer- 
tain items included in the family financial plan 
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and any changes made or considered by the family, 
any financial emergency in the past and how the 
emergency was met, short-time and long-time plans 
and progress being made toward achieving them, 
and opinions in regard to financial situations that 
might cause unhappiness in families. 


Preliminary Observations 


Preliminary observations show that the methods 
followed in this study are of value in obtaining 
useful information in keeping with the purposes of 
the study. In some families certain problems stand 
uppermost in the mind of the husband, while dif- 
ferent problems stand uppermost in the mind of 
the wife. In other families the same problems may 
be of top importance to both husband and wife. 
There may still be common goals and co-operative 
planning in both kinds of families, even though 
there is not complete agreement on the importance 
of problems to be solved. These individual differ- 
ences may exist because of personality traits, con- 
cepts of financial security, experience, and family 
backgrounds; they need to be recognized as families 
work toward effective financial plans. 

Either the husband or the wife may be person- 
ally satisfied with certain arrangements and assume 
that his or her spouse is also satisfied, or not be 
sure at all that that is the case. In some instances, 
the husband or wife may feel that his or her spouse 
is satisfied, and in reality he or she is far from 
satisfied. Interviewing the two separately has made 
it possible to find these similarities and differences 
which might otherwise escape observation. 

Many families have arrived at arrangements satis- 
factory at present to both husband and wife; yet 
these plans differ widely from one family to an- 
other. The fact that one of the questions asked fre- 
quently by the respondent was how other families 
make their plans indicates that families are con- 
stantly looking for ways to make more effective 
plans. In addition, they are interested in knowing 
whether other families are meeting the same prob- 
lems, or whether they are different from all others. 
Different effective plans are to be expected, since 
no two families have the same valued goals to ac- 
complish nor the same resources available to them 
to use. 

A complete analysis of the study is in progress 
and plans are being made to continue research with 
some of these same families and with others in 
Pennsylvania. 


Colorado A & M College announces a workshop for FHA advisers, July 16 to 27, 1956 





JOAN CASSIDY, EDITOR 


What Membership in AHEA Means 


EMBERSHIP in the American Home Eco- 

nomics Association is insurance of continu- 
ing return on your original investment in a college 
education. 

You and your family are about to see the happy 
completion of a threefold investment of time, money, 
and effort for the threefold result of general edu- 
cation, education for homemaking, and professional 
education. 

In home economics you have chosen a major 
which gives you a broad base of courses in the 
humanities and arts, the physical sciences, and 
the social sciences. Through this study, you have 
had opportunity to feel more deeply, to think more 
searchingly, to reason more effectively. You can 
see your life, in its many facets, with the con- 
fidence and courage of greater perspective. You 
are more noble for having shared the nobility of 
others; your mental stature is greater for having 
stretched with the tallest of the ages. 

In addition, the major which you have chosen 
focuses on the home and family. Each of us, 
whether married or single, is always a homemaker, 
for each of us is forever responsible for the estab- 
lishment and safekeeping of his own home. Having 
the opportunity, in formal education, to apply the 
findings of science and the practices of art directly 
to the home brings greater understanding, makes 
for fuller living, and enables us to share with 
others the benefits of our findings and thus help 
all to fuller, richer home and family living. 

The third aspect of your investment of study 
in home economics at the college level is pro- 
fessional education. In times like ours it seems 
wise for each of us to be prepared to earn a living, 
if necessary. While home economics is specific in 
its focus, its scope is broad and the application 
of both science and art to any and every aspect 
of the home and family offers endless opportunity 
for satisfying employment. You may have chosen 
to learn to design textiles, to write for homemakers, 
or to analyze detergents. You may expect to teach 
homemaking or to plan special diets for those who 


Marjorie Rankin 


Miss Rankin is a professor of home economics, 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia. 
She is president of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, an active member of the 
AHEA, her state association, and Omicron Nu. 


are ill. There is an infinite variety of ways in 
which you may work to improve home and family 
living. 

You are now at a summary point in the formal 
part of your investment in a college education, 
about to move into another phase of related ac- 
tivity, whether it be further study, full-time home- 
making, or full-time employment. And now is the 
time to take out membership in your professional 
organization, in order that your general and pro- 
fessional education and your education for home 
and family living will continue. Plan now to in- 
clude in your budget the $3.50, plus state dues 
(for you, usually 50 cents), which brings you mem- 
bership in the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and subscription to the JourNaL or HoME 
Economics for one year. This is a special price 
available to seniors during their last semester. By 
joining, you, with the more than 23,000 other mem- 
bers, lend support to a national organization, in- 
corporated in 1909, for the purpose of co-operating 
in the attainment of the well-being of individuals 
and families, in improvement of homes, and in the 
preservation of values significant in home life. In 
return, in your professional and personal life, you 
receive the support and benefit of organized study, 
research, and action concerning the home and 
family. 

Membership in your professional organization 
means continuing stimulating contact with others 
of like interests and concerns. It also, through the 
JournaL, provides you with an excellent and easy 
way to keep up to date with the thinking and the 
findings of others in your field. 

Sometimes we are puzzled about the number of 
local and national organizations and see no point 
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in belonging to a national organization, especially 
if we feel we don’t know anyone. Perhaps it will be 
helpful to compare our association with govern- 
ment. It is important to be aware of, and to exer- 
cise, our right of vote in our local community as 
well as in our state and national governments. Each 
level of government is dependent on the others, 
but no one level replaces any other. So it is with 
our national, state, and local home economics 
associations. The aims of each are compatible, 
but each works at a different level of organization 
and need. You will want to support each one. 
None of the foregoing mentions the great per- 
sonal pleasure, stimulation, and fun of membership 
and participation in the AHEA. I remember the 
thrill I had the first time I saw in the JournaL 
an article written by one of my college classmates— 
someone I know. It was as good as a letter from 
home. And I can remember the thrill when one 
of my own students was delightedly proud to see 
my name in the JourNAL as a contributor. Oppor- 
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tunity to serve on committees with other home 
economists from all over the country is a special 
privilege, too. It brought me the thrill of meeting 
in person someone whose name I already knew 
well through use of her textbook. Election to office 
brings a sobering sense of trust and responsibility, 
with an exciting challenge to measure up. It brings 
a high regard for the leaders in our field and a 
deep appreciation for the excellence of our officers 
and headquarters staff. Continued membership in 
the AHEA and participation in its activities brings 
friendships from every part of the country and 
every part of the world, friendships with interest- 
ing, stimulating people who hold with you the 
value and worth of an area of learning concerned 
with home and family living. 

Why not join the American Home Economics 
Association now—and get an especially good start 
in your membership by planning to attend the 
AHEA annual meeting, June 26-29, in Washington, 
D. C. See you there! 





College Clubs Annual Meeting Plans 


It's convention planning time again, and this 
year we're off to Washington. I know those of 
you who plan to attend are awaiting a week of 
exciting experiences, the stimulation of new friend- 
ships, and the opportunity to learn more about 
our profession. 

We hope to see a girl from each club in Wash- 
ington; please be sure your club is represented at 
your national convention. 

The college clubs program opens with a “mixer” 
and business meeting on Monday evening, June 25, 
followed by a sight-seeing tour of Washington at 
night. Tuesday afternoon we'll take a boat ride to 
Mount Vernon. Wednesday morning we plan to 
hold our section meeting, at which time our pro- 
gram of work for next year will be discussed under 
the very able direction of one of our college clubs 
advisers. At buzz sessions we will become better 
acquainted with club hopes and problems and 
with each other. On Thursday afternoon we'll 
have our last section meeting—“Parade of Per- 
sonalities” and the installation of officers. 

We will all want to attend the three general 
sessions and the eye-openers which bring together 
all the home economists attending the annual meet- 
ing. These meetings are an inspiration and give 


Joyce COLLINS 


Miss Collins, a senior at the University of Rhode 
Island, is president of the college clubs section. 


a deeper insight into our future professions. Other 
things to sandwich into this already full week are 
professional trips in and around Washington, visits 
to professional and subject-matter section meetings, 
and visits to the exhibits and to the AHEA head- 
quarters building. 

The headquarters for the college clubs is the 
Burlington Hotel. Your national officers and the 
college club advisory board will be staying there. 
I know that you will want to be there, too, with 
your friends, old and new. 

Registration Monday will be at the Statler Hotel, 
and the rest of the week at the Armory. The fee for 
college club members is $1. More detailed infor- 
mation as to dress, expenses, and the program is 
being mailed to each affiliated club, along with 
hotel reservation blanks. Be sure to return the 
blanks promptly to the AHEA Housing Bureau in 
Washington. 

We hope that many more college girls than ever 
before will be able to go to convention this year. 
I am sure it will be a memorable experience for 
all who are able to attend. 
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College Clubs Are: 


Planning—Ten Minnesota College Clubs gathered 
at the Mankato State Teachers College for a work- 
shop. Plans were made to carry out a public 
relations project and to send a state delegate to 
the AHEA annual meeting. Below: the local 
planning committee looks over the program cover. 


Joe Bacon 


Redecorating—At Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas, the members redecorated their club 
room. Funds for the project were raised through a 
style show and dinner. Members are obviously 


pleased with the results, above. 


Entertaining—A smorgasbord was held at Mount 
Mercy College, Pennsylvania, for club members, 


family, and faculty in conjunction with initiation. 


On the menu were 25 different food items. Below: 
club members set the attractive tables. 
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Serving—The North Central Section of the Cali- 
fornia HEA was served a buffet dinner by the 
club on the Davis Campus of the University of 
California. Club members sat in on the profes- 
sional meeting after dinner and heard a talk on 
historical architecture and contemporary design. 


Robert Loranger 


Institute home 


economics club baked a cake and presented it to 


Baking—Southwestern Louisiana 
the dormitory contributing the most money to 
CARE during CARE Day on campus. Above. 


Sponsoring—A United Nations Day Fair was spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma A & M home economics 
club. Displays represented 12 countries. Students 
from these countries appeared in their native dress 
and explained the objects on exhibit. 


Acting—The history of home economics was acted 
out in 12 scenes for a group from the National 
Catholic Council of 


Rosary College, Illinois, club 


Home Economics by the 


Distributing—Cookies, candy, and petits fours from 
a Christmas tea were packaged in Christmas 
wrapping by the Santa Rosa Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, club and distributed among elderly patients 


at a local hospital. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


June 26 to 29, 1956 National Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 


The program for the 47th annual meeting of 
the AHEA is outlined below. The June Jour- 
NAL will carry further details about the annual 


meeting activities. 


Monday, June 25. Executive board meeting; state presi- 
dents’ and ccuncilors’ unit of the AHEA council; special 
meetings of committees and section officers; college clubs 
mixer and sightseeing tour. 


Monday registration downtown at Statler Hotel 


Tuesday 


June 26 


8:30 


9:00 
10:15 


Registration at Armory 
Exhibits open 
General session—Meeting Our 
Professional Responsibilities 
Speakers: 
Carneatxe T. Dennis 
Rutrn Bonpe 
Joyce Coins 


Visit exhibits 

College club trip to Mount 
Vernon 

AHEA business and council 
meeting 


Wednesday 


_ June 27 
“gy 7:00 Honorary society breakfasts— 


Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi 

Registration opens 

Exhibits open 

Eye opener—Your Nation’s 
Capital 

Mrs. Myratize Murpockx 

Professional trips 

Professional sections: elemen- 
tary, secondary, and adult 
education; home economics in 
business; home economists in 
homemaking; research; college 
clubs 

Professional sections: colleges 
and universities; Extension 
Service; institution adminis- 
tration; social welfare and 
public health with food and 
nutrition 

Professional trips 


W ednesday (continued ) 


8:00 


9:45 


General session—Increasing Our 
World Understanding 
Speakers: 
Sm Rocer Maxrns 
Fiemme Krrreevt and inter- 
national students 
Reception for all attending the 
annual meeting 


Thursday 
June 28 


7:00 

8:80 
9:00 

9:00 


10:00 
10:15 


2104 


2to4 
2to5 
8:30 


Omicron Nu breakfast 

Registration opens 

Exhibits open 

Eye opener—-Let’s Get Personal 
Mrs, Bernice McCutiar 

Professional trips 

Subject-matter sections: art; 
family economics-home man- 
agement; textiles and clothing 

Subject-matter sections: family 
relations and child develop- 
ment; food and nutrition with 
social welfare and _ public 
health; housing and household 
equipment 

College clubs 

Professional trips 

Program at Carter Barron Am- 
phitheater—Danny Kaye and 
All-Star International Show 


Friday 
June 29 


8 :B0 
9:00 
9:00 


Registration opens 
Exhibits open 
Eye opener—We Work for Uncle 
Sam—What’s Our Line? 
Wasurneoton (D.C.) Home 
Economists 
General session—Looking Ahead 
with the American Family 
Speakers: 
Mrs. Acnes Meyer 
Mrs. Isanet LaFouterre 


12to1 AHEA business and council 


After- 
noon 


meeting 


Plans pending 


Saturday, June 30. Executive board 


meeting; state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of AHEA 
council 





Washington comes to AHEA for two of the eye openers planned 
for the annual meeting next month. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Myrtle Murdock, one of the city’s best- 
known authorities on the Capitol, will come out to the Armory 
to talk about both the Capitol with an “o” and the Capital with 
an “a.” Traveling around the city “en route” between meet- 
ings, on the professional trips, or sightseeing will be far more 
delightful with Mrs. Murdock’s descriptions and anecdotes freshly 
in mind. 

On Thursday, we can look forward to that special kind of good- 
to-be-alive feeling that is always Mrs. Bernice McCullar’s gift 
to her audiences. Mrs. McCullar’s talk on “Let’s Get Personal” 
has to do with being an effective woman in today’s hurried, 
harassed world; it will be about the necessity for the home 
economist to be the kind of person who has within herself strength 
and serenity so that she can help other people to achieve it. Such 
strength and serenity is largely achieved in homes—the home 
economist’s vital point of contact in her work with people. 

How well we absorbed the Wednesday morning eye opener 
program and how well we know our government's organization 
will come to light on Friday with the second Washington eye 
opener, presented by a very select and secretive group of Wash- 
ington home economists. Title of the eye opener is: 

“We Work for Uncle Sam— 
What's Our Line?” 

In case that isn’t sufficient clue, Jane Ebbs and Helen Stacey, co- 
chairmen of the eye-opener committee, divulge that the Friday 
eye opener will be an audience participation program illustrating 
the range of professional interests and activities of home econ- 
omists in the federal government. 

Please turn the page 
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Myrtle Murdock 


Mrs. Murdock is an official guide in 
the U. S. Capitol. A congressman's 
wife for 16 years until the retirement 
of her husband, John R. Murdock of 
Arizona, Mrs. Murdock is the author 
of “Constantino Brumidi, Michel- 
angelo of the United States Capitol’; 
“National Statuary Hall in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol”; “Your Uncle Sam in 
Washington”; and “Your Memorials in 
Washington.” Her research on the 
Capitol artist Brumidi won for her the 
Star of Italian Solidarity from the Re- 
public of Italy. She holds a doctor's 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Bernice McCullar 


Mrs. McCullar is director of public 
information for the State Department 
of Education in Georgia. She taught 
English at the Georgia State College 
for Women and was public relations 
director there. She practiced law 
with her husband, the late Judge C. B. 
McCullar, and edited the Milledge- 
ville Daily Times. She has written 
for national magazines and now writes 
three weekly newspaper columns. She 
has taught public relations at several 
colleges and universities and is now 
collaborating on a homemaking text. 
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Professional trips scheduled for four half days 
during the annual meeting include the places pic- 
tured here on each half day. “Walking trips” to 
other places of professional interest are also being 
planned for small groups during the meeting. 


Preconvention meetings this year include a 
three-day meeting of the home economics in busi- 
ness section on June 23, 24, and 25 on the theme 
“Strictly Business—or Change Rings in the Market 
Place.” 

The Extension Service plans a one-day precon- 
vention meeting on Monday, June 25, with registra- 
tion and a coffee hour on Sunday evening. 

The family economics-home management section 
is holding a preconvention conference on “Training 
of Family Economists for College Teaching and 
Research” at the Pennsylvania State University June 
21 to 23. Write to Dr. Kathleen A. Johnston, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, the Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania, for fur- 
ther information. 

The social welfare and public health section is 
planning a preconvention workshop in New York 
City for June 21 and 22, and the textiles and cloth- 
ing section has arranged a Textile Industry Seminar 
for July 2 to 6 following the annual meeting in 
Washington. 


Below. Entrance to the National Housing Center in Wash- 

ington, D. C. The Center houses exhibits of materials, 

products, and equipment used in home building as well as 
offices of the National Association of Home Builders. 


Below right. The main entrance to the Clinical Center of 
the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Maryland 
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National Institute of Drycleaning 

The National Institute of Drycleaning in Silver Spring, Mary- 

land. At the left is the Institute Cleaning Plant, a model 

in its field; classrooms are in the center building; and re- 

search laboratories and administrative offices in the building 
at the right. 


Center Building of the Agricultural Research Center in 

Beltsville, Maryland. This and a similar building house 

laboratories for home economics research in food and nutri- 

tion, textiles and clothing, and housing and household 
equipment. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Nutritional Evaluation of Food 


— ee 


2 ee 


Purchased by 


146 Urban Families During 1953’ 


VALUATIONS of food patterns and diet 

quality of population groups are essential 
for formulating education and research programs 
to guide production, conservation, and distribution 
of food. In the past, the quantity of work neces- 
sary for such evaluations has almost limited them 
to short-time studies of relatively small population 
segments; many existing reports are based on re- 
call rather than entered records (1). 

The department of agricultural economics of 
Michigan State University (2) maintains a con- 
tinuous marketing consumer panel within an urban 
Michigan community of about 125,000 population. 
For this panel, families provide periodic social and 
economic descriptions of their households. They 
also furnish weekly records of quantities and costs 
of all food brought into the home for family use 
and of the number of meals eaten at home by indi- 
vidual family members and their guests. These 
data are recorded and analyzed by IBM methods. 

In 1953, when procedures for a continuous panel 
were established and near maximum reporting was 
attained, directors of the Michigan State University 
Consumer Panel offered the foods and nutrition 
department an opportunity to assist in investigating 
the nutritional implications of food patterns of the 
1953 population sample. 

This paper presents average quantities and costs 
of food and nutrients available to the 146 families 
who provided complete consumer records for 1953 


1 Approved by the director of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station for publication as Journal Paper No. 
1850. This work was assisted in part by a grant in aid from 
the Borden Company. 

2 Acknowledgment is made of the technical assistance of 
J. D. Shaffer, Frank Martin, Betty McMullen, Joan Miller. 
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Louise Kelley, Margaret A. Ohlson, 
and Gerald G. Quackenbush’ 


Dr. Kelley is an assistant professor in the foods and 
nutrition department of Michigan State University. 
Dr. Ohlson is head of the foods and nutrition de- 
partment and directs research in these areas. Dr. 
Quackenbush is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of agricultural economics of the Univer- 
sity and director for the marketing consumer 
panel which supplied data for this paper. Data 
from part of the study were reported at the 1955 


annual meeting of AHEA in Minneapolis. 


and summarizes food purchases and available nu- 
trients in relation to family sizes, types, per capita 
incomes, and meal expenditures of these 146 fami- 
lies. Individual family food purchases with market 
costs are classified into five food groups and evalu- 
ated for calories and eight nutrients in edible food. 
These data are related to United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's (3) food recommendations 
for moderate-cost meals and the Recommended 
Allowances of the Food and Nutrition Board, Na- 
tional Research Council (4). All meals eaten in the 
home were included in the analyses. 

Table 1 presents average daily quantities and 
costs of foods purchased in relation to family size, 
type, per capita income, and meal cost. The aver- 
age quantities of food per person per day for the 
146 families 20 ounces of fruits and vege- 
tables; the equivalent of 2.2 glasses of milk; a total 
of 7 ounces of meat, poultry, fish, and eggs; 6 
ounces of bread and other cereal products; and 5 
ounces of all other foods including fats, legumes, 
nuts, and sweets. This amount of food was obtained 
for an average of 83 cents per person per day. 

Families of two members purchased more of all 
foods per person, except milk, than did individuals 
who lived alone or did families of three or more 


were: 
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members. Similarly, families of adults only spent National Research Council, for calories and 
more per person for food and bought more of all _ eight nutrients available in food purchased. Here, 
the foods represented here, except milk, than did _ too, family meal costs separated group averages 
families with only adults and adolescents and over a wider range than did the other population 
families that had children and/or infants. Family variables. None of the families with an average 
total food costs increased as per capita income in- meal cost of 20 cents or less reported food pur- 
creased except at the highest per capita income. chases that supplied 100 per cent of the recom- 
Purchases of vegetables, meat, and eggs also in- mendations. However, as meal costs increased from 
creased with income. 20 to more than 40 cents, there was a corresponding 
Variations in family meal costs had a sharply __ increase of 15 to 69 per cent of families who had 
defined relationship to the quantity of food pur- all nutrients available at 100 per cent or more of 
chased. For all foods except milk there were in- this standard. Apparently large quantities of food 
creases in quantity purchased as meal costs in- favored, but did not guarantee, adequate diets for 
creased (table 1). Families whose meal costs aver- _ families in this population sample. 
aged 20 cents or less purchased 14 ounces of fruits Relationships between nutritional quality of food 
and vegetables per person per day; this quantity purchases and family size, type, and per capita in- 
represented less than half the daily quantity re- come are given in table 2. The ratio of recom- 
ported by those families who spent 40 cents or mended to available nutrients for these three com- 
more per meal. There was nearly a threefold dif- ponents gives no evidence of widespread under- 
ference in meat and egg purchases of these two nutrition; however, it is interesting that within each 
groups of families. of the three components the population segments 
The third column in table 1 represents the per which spent the greatest amount per meal rep- 
cent of families within each range of family com- resented the only groups that exceeded the total 
position who had 100 per cent or more of the sample average for all nutrients. These were fami- 
recommendation of the Food and Nutrition Board, lies of two members, families of adults only, or 


TABLE | 
Relation of sample variables to quantity and cost of food purchased by 146 families 


| 





| FOOD PURCHASED PER PERSON PER DAYT 
LIES W ee rm ER —— 
NUMBER OF | oy . . | 
sesmeeneees | NUTRIENTS* _ Fruits, Milk Other 
Vegetables | Equivalents | Eggs Products Food 


per cent ounces glasses ounces ounces | ounces 
Family Size 

One member... . 14 20 

Two members | 55 32 25 

Three or four members f 29 18 

Five or more members 15 18 

Type of Family 


Adults only 71 27 24 1.7 
Adults and adolescents 43 21 19 2.5 
All other families 32 31 16 2.3 
Per Capita Income of Family 


Below $1,000 20 | 23 
$1,000 to $1500 41 

$1500 to $2,000. . 38 
$2,000 to $2500 21 
More than $2500 26 


oan 
oo 


m0 10 
Coke 

SABAH 
ior 


os 


Cost Per Meal 
20 cents or less } 19 | | 

21 to 25 cents. . 41 5 | 
26 to 30 cents... 36 
$1 to 35 cents. . 23 
36 to 40 cents. . 14 
More than 40 cents 13 


mK 0H Oe 
“cs 

a 2-222 
oo. & & 


tS) 
uo 








* All nutrients were available at 100 per cent or more of the recommendations of the Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 


Council. 
t Quantity of milk equivalents is expressed as numbers of 8-ounce glasses. 





Total sample. 146 | 
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NUTRITIONAL EVALUATION OF FOOD 


TABLE 2 
Relation of sample variables to nutritional quality of food purchased by 146 families 





PER CENT OF RECOMMENDED NUTRIENTS IN FOOD 








Iron 





One member....... 

Two members 

Three or four members... 
Five or more members. . . 


Adults only.......... 
Adults a adolescents... . 
All other families. ... . . 


$1,000 to $1500...... 
$1500 to $2,000.... 
$2,000 to $2500 
Over $2500... 





Total sample... . 








Calcium | 


Family Size 

93 97 | 
106 
102 
96 


| 119 
| 105 

oF 
Type of Family 
ue CC 7 
100 | 98 
101 104 


Vitamin A 


Thiamine 


125 108 
147 
133 


121 


105 
99 








140 
124 
141 


Per Capita Income of Family 
87 | 
12 | 
| 
| 


oP as A 
98 
103 
110 
104 


107 
127 
| 117 


102 107 


106 
132 
135 
155 
147 


135 





families whose per capita income was $2,000 to 


$2500 (table 2). 


The chart shows graphically per cents of recom- 
mended quantities of food and available nutrients 
purchased by the total population sample and by 


families in the six meal-cost groups. The means for 
the entire sample, indicated by the shaded bar, for 
each type of food and each nutrient, give no evi- 
dence of underfeeding. Other means, shown by the 
open bars of the graphs, which represent groups of 


Michigan State University 
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Equivalents 
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PER CENT OF RECOMMENDED QUANTITY 











1. Total sample 


2. 20 cents or under 
5. 3l to 35 cents 6. 36 to 40 cents 


Riboflavin 











Niacin 


























1234567 
COST OF MEALS 


(234567 


3. 21 to 25 cents 
7. More than 40 cents 


#234567 


4. 26 to 30 cents 


Per Cent OF RECOMMENDED QUANTITIES OF Foop AND NUTRIENTS 
AVAILABLE TO 146 FAMILIES FROM THEIR Foop PURCHASES 


families falling within the 20 
cents or less per meal to 40 
cents and more per meal class, 
indicate distinct differences in 
dietary patterns and in nutri- 
tive values of food purchased 
by these population segments. 

According to these graphs, 
only families who spent an aver- 
age of 40 cents or more per 
meal purchased recommended 
quantities of fruits and vege- 
No of families 


represented here bought more 


tables. group 
than 75 per cent of the quan- 
tity of milk recommended. Meat 
and egg purchases of fam- 
ilies in the low meal-cost group 
averaged 19 per cent below 
standard. On an average basis, 
cereals and other types of 
foods were purchased in recom- 
mended to liberal quantities 
by families in each meal-cost 
range. 

Food costs reflected quan- 
tities of nutrients available 
to the families represented in 
the chart. For the lowest meal 
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cost, group means for calories, calcium, iron, and 
the B vitamins fe!l below 100 per cent of recom- 
mended quantities. Families whose meal costs 
averaged from 21 to 25 cents were near border- 
line in purchases of calcium, iron, and _thia- 
mine. Recommended quantities of calories and the 
eight nutrients evaluated were available to the four 
groups of families whose meal costs averaged more 
than 25 cents per person. 

Food purchase patterns of individual families 
controlled the dispersion of nutrients among each 
of the six levels of meal cost studied. Table 3 shows 
why high-cost meals did not always guarantee 100 
per cent availability of all recommended nutrients 
and how some families who spent as little as 21 to 
25 cents per meal met this standard. Here families 
in three meal-cost groups are separated on the basis 
of those who failed to purchase 100 per cent of one 
or more of the recommended nutrients and those 
who purchased 100 per cent or more of all recom- 
mended nutrients. Of the two groups of families 
who spent 21 to 25 cents per meal, families with 
all nutrients 100 per cent available had about 4 


TABLE 3 


Relative quantity of food in relation to over-all 
nutritional adequacy of food purchases 





QUANTITY OF FOOD PER PERSON PER DAY 


FOOD GROUPS Meal Cost per Person in Cents 


21 to 25 i $1 to 35 40 or more 


Some Nutrients Less Than 
100 Per Cent of Recommendations 


Fruits, vegetables (ounces) | 15.9 21.1 
Milk equivalents (glasses) | : 2.1 
Meat, eggs (ounces) . 10.0 
Cereal products (ounces) 6.4 
Other foods (ounces) 5.3 ; 
All Nutrients 100 Per Cent 
or More of Recommendations 





Fruits, vegetables (ounces 19.9 24. 
Miik equivalents (glasses) 3 
Meat, eggs (ounces) | 5.6 9. 
. wa 
4 


Cereal products 


Other foods (ounces) 





(ounces) | 





May 1956 


more ounces of vegetables and one more glass of 
milk per person per day. While over-all quantities 
of food purchases were greater as meal costs in- 
creased, there also were differences in food-purchase 
patterns. Generally speaking, families in the 21 to 
25 cents per meal group who reported 100 per 
cent available nutrients bought less food than did 
those in the 31 to 35 cents per meal group who 
failed to have 100 per cent nutrients. The major 
difference in favor of the 21 to 25 cents per meal 
group was the equivalent of one glass of milk per 
person per day. 

From this evaluation of the 1953 food purchases 
of 146 families, it is evident that family meal costs 
and food purchase patterns are more closely asso- 
ciated with nutritional quality of the food supplies 
of family groups than are other social and economic 
factors such as family size, type, and per capita 
income. Quantities of nutrients available to fami- 
lies in this study tended to increase as food costs 
increased. However, food purchase patterns of 
individual families controlled dispersion of avail- 
able nutrients among the 146 families so that some 
families whose average meal cost during 1953 was 
more than 40 cents failed to meet the nutritional 
recommendations of the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, while some fami- 
lies whose 1953 meal costs averaged 21 to 25 cents 
had food purchases that supplied 100 per cent or 
more of the recommendations for calories and eight 
nutrients. 
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USDA Advisory Committee Makes Research 
Recommendations 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announces that at its second meeting, 
in Washington from March 12 to 14, the USDA Home Economics Research 
Advisory Committee recommended emphasis on studies of better ways to 
predict fabric wear, design of more comfortable clothing, performance re- 
quirements of household equipment items, surveys of food consumption and 
dietary levels, and the role in human nutrition of fats and other food con- 


stituents. 


The committee was appointed last summer to advise on home 


economics research undertaken by the Department. 
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Emmy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Carbohydrates differ significantly in their effect 
on protein utilization. This finding in laboratory 
animals points up the need for reinvestigating 
relationships of carbohydrate, fat, and protein in 
human diet. 

In the course of experiments on amino acid 
requirements, the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch found that it took less of the essential amino 
acids to maintain nitrogen equilibrium and to pre- 
vent deposit of excess fat in the livers of adult rats 
when the carbohydrate in laboratory diet was corn 
dextrin rather than sucrose. 

Continuing this line of experimentation, Medelyn 
Womack and Mary W. Marshall have recently 
reported that rats on low-protein diets made better 
use of protein in maintaining nitrogen equilibrium 
when the sole carbohydrate in the diet was cooked 
starch from corn, rice, or wheat than when it was 
cooked potato starch. The potato starch was similar 
to the other starches in preventing excess liver fat. 
Their account of the work appeared in the Journal 
of Nutrition for October 1955. 

In exploring this carbohydrate-amino acid team- 
work, much remains to be learned about such in- 
fluences as the processing of the food and the 
availability of the amino acids when supplied by 
different foods. It remains also to be learned how 
nearly human subjects resemble laboratory animals 
in bodily use of these nutrients combined. 


Space requirements for storing household linens 
in different unit storage combinations are shown by 
experiments in the Beltsville laboratories of the 
Clothing and Housing Research Branch. 

Information as to quantities of towels, sheets, 
and other linens that families have to store was 
obtained in the four-region survey of farm family 
housing needs and preferences in 1947-49 by the 
Branch and 34 state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. From the reports, two sets of articles were 
assembled for the experiments: a limited set of 
linens, representing possessions stored by at least 
50 per cent of farm families in 2 or more regions 
of the country; a liberal set, representing items 
stored by at least 25 per cent. 

Housing specialists determined the needed space 
for each set when items were folded various ways 
and placed in suitable shelf, tray, or drawer units. 






Charts show design data for 10 storage units so 
that house planners can locate appropriate units for 
combinations preferred. These charts are included 
in “Storage Units for Household Linens—Design 
Data for Farm House Planning,” AIB-150, a pub- 
lication issued for use by architects and others 
designing storage for homes. For a single free copy 
address the Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 











Built-in ovens in custom-built kitchens are 
increasing and offer new opportunity for placing 
an oven at a height best for saving the homemaker 
energy. Experiments to determine oven height for 
maximum energy saving have been made by the 
Clothing and Housing Research Branch, as part 
of a research project for the design of kitchens 
specifically for homemakers whose activity is 
limited by age, heart trouble, or other physical 
handicap. 

The project was undertaken after consultation 
with the National Institutes of Health, the National 
Heart Association, and other interested groups. 
Manufacturers of kitchen equipment have followed 
the study with interest. 

The energy spending of kitchen workers was 
measured as they managed 15-pound loads on the 














lowest rack position in ovens, with the rack 16 
to 44 inches above the floor. 

From the findings, Earl C McCracken, physicist 
in charge of the experiments, recommends that 







the bottom of electric ovens be 32 inches and of 
gas ovens be 34 inches from the floor. This would 


place all normal-use rack positions within the 







minimum-energy height range. Since no adequate 





basis for determining correct oven height has been 





available, present installations vary widely. 







A worker wearing energy measurement 


places a 15-pound load in an oven. 


apparatus 






Agricultural Research Service, USDA 





















A Realistic Approach 


to the Teaching of Clothing 


Ritra WHITESEL 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Miss Whitesel conducted the clothing work- 
shop she refers to in this article. 


If you are planning a summer clothing workshop 
or wishing for ways to set up a more realistic cloth- 
ing unit next year, one of the approaches used by 
a summer workshop at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege may help you. 

With analyzing today’s family clothing problems 
and deciding how they can be met more realistic- 
ally in home economics classes as its main purpose, 
that workshop used some interesting approaches 


in considering how to arrive at family centered 
clothing teaching. 

For example, the workshop group tried to iden- 
tify some of the trends in family living today that 
have a direct bearing upon what should be taught 
in clothing classes. Some of these trends were listed 
and their implications discussed. From the trends 
it was easy to see real-life problems, which in turn 
suggested worth-while activities and projects that 
could be carried out by students working individ- 
ually, in small groups, or in entire classes. The 
workshop participants selected several of the trends 
in family living that appear in most communities 
and listed some of the implications growing out of 
these trends and the clothing problems involved. 

When the workshop closed, the teachers were 
amazed at the length of their final list of sugges- 
tions and the variety of ways in which one clothing 
problem could be attacked. They left the confer- 
ence feeling that they had some definite aids to 
planning class activities that would meet the cloth- 
ing needs that actually existed in the lives of the 
students and their families. They also felt that they 
could be more alert to changes in family living and 
the clothing problems involved. 

Following is a sample of what the group did on 
one trend:' 


1 Other trends are discussed by Helen G. Hurd in Impli- 
cations of Changing Social and Economic Conditions for Our 
Educational Programs in the February 1956 issue of the 
JOURNAL, pages 83-87. 


Trend—Families Are on the Move. 





IMPLICATIONS 


More emphasis placed on 
selection of clothing for 
easy care 

Smaller, more functional, 
more versatile wardrobes 


More careful planning to 
keep within the family 
clothing budget 


Selection of clothing that 
will withstand wear and 
tear of mobile type of 


living 


- 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


How to select clothing that 
is easily packed and cared 
for 

How to plan small, versa- 
tile wardrobes that will fit 
the family budget 

How to select clothes that 
meet individual needs as 
to suitability and dura- 
bility 

How to pack and store 
clothes in a minimum of 
space so that they will re- 
quire little pressing and 
care upon arrival at a des- 
tination or after removal 
from closets or storage 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Take field trip to store or borrow garments from 
stores. Examine and discuss labels for care and 
construction of garments for durability. 

Have girls plan capsule or minimum wardrobes 
that will meet their mobile type of living. 


Ask mothers to bring in garments that have 
proved satisfactory or unsatisfactory for mobile 
type of living and discuss with girls. 


Have girls bring to class and pack a suitcase 
for taking a specific trip, emphasizing the adapt- 
ability of a capsule wardrobe and ways of pack- 
ing to prevent clothes from getting wrinkled. 


Take class to visit some of the students’ trailer 
homes showing well-arranged closets and stor- 
age space. 
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Gold Coast Achimota School and 
Its Department of Housecraft 


Faye Wooparp Grant and JANET ASARE 


Dr. Grant spent ten months in the Gold Coast in 
1951-52 as a research associate at the University 
College of the Gold Coast, Achimota. During this 
time she carried out a study on local foods and 
on certain groups of children. She is now head 
of nutrition education at St. Francis and Loyola 
University Schools of Nursing (affiliated) at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Miss Asare is a native of the Gold 
Coast, where she is supervisor of the department 
of housecraft and the senior house mistress at 
Achimota School. As a recipient of a Bernard Van 
Leer and Atlanta Foundations Scholarship and a 
Fulbright travel grant, she is studying in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Ach'mota School was founded more than a 
quarter of a century ago as a part of the Prince of 
Wales College and School. Originally it provided 
educational facilities for boys and girls from the 
kindergarten through the post-secondary stages of 
education; today it functions entirely as a second- 
ary school. At the end of four or five years stu- 
dents take the examination for the Overseas School 
Certificate from Britain. Housecraft or home eco- 
nomics has an important place in the curriculum, 
but to many in the Gold Coast of West Africa, 
Achimota School is more than a secondary school 
and more than its curriculum. 

Some say that Achimota School and the lovely 
grounds are oases on the arid plain of the Gold 
Coast’s coastal zone. Indeed its handsome clock- 
towered administrative building, the departmental 
units with their flowering trees and shrubs, the 
well-kept gardens, and curving paths and roads 
(some five miles of them) do provide pleasing con- 
trasts for less appealing aspects of the area. But it 
would be incorrect to suggest that there are no 
other pleasing contrasts. 

In sections of this scrubby, dry, 
West Africa, hills and peaks and dense vegetation 
of the adjoining forest zone dip down to relieve 
the eye ond provide coolness. Seven miles away 
the Gulf of Guinea foams up along the coast line; 
often the slender canoes of fishermen are borne 
along the breakers. And many other grounds and 
buildings are handsome as well, for the Gold Coast 
cannot be termed an underdeveloped area. As 
know, is the most advanced 


rolling area of 


many the country 
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African Colony within the British Empire, with an 
all-African_cabinet and self-government only a step 
or two away. It is also a land of considerable eco- 
nomic development and wealth. Thus, the physi- 
al aspects of Achimota School are not sufficient to 
account completely for its unique position in the 
eyes of the people. The school seems to be a sym- 
bol of the broad aims of the founders, particularly 
of the Reverend Alexander G. Fraser, first principal, 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, British governor from 1919 
to 1927, and the late J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey, revered 
Gold Coast educator and vice-principal. 

These men understood and sympathized with the 
total needs and aspirations of the peoples of the 
area as they were at the time of the founding. 
They saw the school and college as institutions that 
would provide equal opportunity for boys and 
girls, thus emphasizing that girls as well as boys 
were entitled to formal education; and as institu- 
tions that would provide equal opportunity for 
children from all tribes, thus fostering greater unity 
within the area. Further the school would embody 
all that was good in both African and Western 
culture; and it would provide an example in living 
that would contribute to the realization of the 
fundamental equality of man. The general aim was 
to train the pupils for leading positions in the coun- 
try. A Training College for Teachers was included. 
The Student Welfare Organization carried out work 
in nearby villages; there were baby clinics, sewing 
classes for village women as well as other adult 
classes, and nonliterate villagers were encouraged 
in the construction of a model village. It was hoped 
that the pupil, even if he completed only a portion 
of the total program, would acquire an outlook 
that combined the - of friendship and service 
with knowledge required to translate this into fruit- 
ful living. 

The institution has had wide Many 
cf the present-day leaders of the country attended 
Achimota College and are known as “old Achi- 


influence. 


Preparing stew in an open kitchen 
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motans.” As an outgrowth of the College, Univer- 
sity College of the Gold Coast was opened in 1948 
at a nearby site. 

Today there are more than 600 pupils enrolled 
in Achimota, about one-third of whom are girls. 
The majority of pupils pay fees to cover tuition, 
board, and lodging, as do all secondary pupils in 
the country, since free education does not extend 
beyond the primary school. However, fees are rela- 
tively nominal as large grants are provided through 
government channels. In addition there are various 
scholarships awarded to deserving boys and girls, 
with a fund for those unable to pay any fees. Upon 
completion of the program—which takes from four 
to five years—boys either enter University College, 
go overseas for further education, or enter a branch 
of civil service or other work that requires no fur- 
ther academic training. Girls are absorbed into the 
country to become wives and mothers, seamstresses, 
telephone operators, or to hold similar positions; or 
after further education they may (and often do) 
become nurses, midwives, teachers, educators, and 
even doctors. Former students are almost invariably 
leaders in their communities. 

All girls in the school take housecraft for the 
first three years, At the end of the third year all 
students choose subjects they will offer for the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate for Overseas Students. 
The girls who choose to offer housecraft as one of 
their subjects then take more advanced courses in 
the major areas of the department. 

The curriculum for the first three years includes 
home management, clothing construction, mother- 
craft, child care, elementary nutrition, meal plan- 
ning and service, and food preparation. The ad- 
vanced courses include the same areas with more 
emphasis on choice of fabrics for clothing and 
household uses, on home furnishings, pattern draft- 
ing, care of clothing and equipment, mending and 
renovating, and further material on food and nutri- 
tion. An effort is made to bring the subject matter 


into close relation with the needs of the present-day 


homes, at the same time putting forward a high 
standard with new ideas that can be introduced 
into the Gold Coast homes. In the beginning there 
is much emphasis on practical procedures. 
Nutrition and cookery are popular. During lec- 
ture and discussion periods, nutritive values of 
foods are considered, and meals are planned. Food 
lists are prepared, utensils selected, and a plan of 
work is turned in to the instructor. On subsequent 
days meals are prepared and served. Some British 
recipes and methods of cookery are taken for 
granted by the faculty and by a few of the mothers. 
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Grating coconut for a dessert 


But traditional cookery is the basis of early lessons. 
Activities, reading, and discussion are planned to 
lead to an understanding of the good as well as the 
of traditional practices. 
changes are 


features 
seems desirable, 


less desirable 
Where modification s 
suggested. Many British and European recipes are 
adapted to the local food supply. Food hygiene is 
emphasized throughout, as the danger of contami- 
nation is great in the tropical environment. Cook- 
ing is carried out in the open in practically all vil- 
lage homes and in a large percentage of urban 
homes so that girls need instruction in the protec- 
tion of food from insects. 

Some food preparation is carried out in class- 
rooms. But in order to simulate home conditions, 
many foods are prepared on a long veranda and in 
outside kitchens that are open except for roofs and 
low walls included for privacy and shade. Equip- 
ment use consists of tables, clay stoves and ovens, 
portable braziers or “coal pots,” and a wood-burn- 
ing kitchen range. The girls are taught to construct 
the clay stoves and ovens. Most of the charts and 
illustrative materials are made by the girls. 

The use of modern equipment, such as electric 
cookers, hot plates, and kerosene stoves, is demon- 
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strated in the homes of the faculty and staff. While 
most of this modern equipment will not be in com- 
mon usage in the Gold Coast for many years to 
come, the demonstrations broaden the student's 
knowledge and stimulate their interest in the con- 
struction of homemade devices. 

Classes in mothercraft are of interest to both 
girls and observers. Topics studied and discussed 
include the functions of the prenatal clinic, rules 
of health during pregnancy, including the type and 
extent of exercise (chopping firewood, heavy hoe- 
ing, and the pounding of tubers for the popular 
dish “fufu” are not recommended ), suitable diets, 
proper clothing for expectant mothers, needs of the 
mother and infant after delivery, and later care of 
the infant. Much is done to overcome the super- 
stitions associated with pregnancy and child care. 

A home management house accommodates four 
girls at a time. During the last year, each girl is 
required to live in this house for three weeks. One 
often hears “old Achimota girls” talking of how 
they vied with each other in such tasks as the 
scouring of steps with wood ashes, in the dusting 
and polishing, and in preparing certain dishes. 

Achimota School is of course not the only school 
that includes housecraft (or domestic science as the 
branch of study is known in many Gold Coast 
schools ). There are four private secondary schools 
for girls, 20 coeducational secondary schools, and 
31 government-assisted secondary schools where 
some of these courses are given. At present the 
Department of Education is making an effort to 
have these subjects introduced into the middle 
school (the four forms that follow the primary 
school). At Kumasi College of Technology—the 
only College of Technology in the country—there 
is an excellent two-year course in housecraft' for 
teachers who go out to villages and towns to teach 
in middle and secondary schools that include these 
subjects. 

The faculty and 
School are well aware of the need for improvement 
in the total care of children and of the part that 
poor nutrition has in the health status of this group. 
Recently a new syllabus has been adopted that places 
more emphasis on the nutrition of children and 
mothers as well as of other groups. Those connected 
with housecraft hope that the parting message of 
the headmaster to “leavers” on their last Sunday at 
the school—“to go out as living waters to a thirsty 
land”—wil! be heeded particularly by the girls who 
will become the homemakers of the country. 


administrators of Achimota 


' Directed by Elizabeth Sproat Eden of Glasgow. 
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Effect of a Dietary Supplement 
on Height and Weight of ¢ thildren 


Cecite Hoover Epwarps, JAMEs A. LOMAX, 
and GarrieLp GRIMMETT’ 

School of Home Economics and the 

George Washington Carver Foundation 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Much of the growth and development of the 
child takes place during the elementary school 
years, and nutrition during this period is of great 
importance. Unless the midday lunch is carefully 
planned, the child of school age may not receive 
his full share of nutritional essentials. 

The present study was designed to investigate 
the influence of a fortified soybean grits product, 
Multi-Purpose Food, on the heights, weights, and 
scholastic achievements of children in grades 1 
through 8 in a region where dietary habits are 
known to be poor, Other reports on the effective- 
ness of the food as a dietary supplement have been 
made by Pillai (1) and Cooper and Bryan (2). 


Procedures 
One hundred and twenty children at the Lewis 
Adams School, Alabama, 


pated in the study. 


Macon County, 
These children were usually 


partic i- 


from families of low income; their ages ranged 
from 7 to 17 years. 

Two groups were composed of children who, 
prior to the study, either ate no midday lunch, 
brought lunch from home, or purchased candy, 
doughnuts, and/or soft drinks at noon. Thirty-six 
of these children continued in the same pattern at 
the noon hour and served as the negative control 
group. The remaining 56 children (group 2) re- 
ceived 2 ounces of the dietary supplement in the 
form of a hot soup five days a week during the six- 
month study. 

Twenty- eight of the 120 children, prior to the 
study, ate the regular school lunch provided by the 
school cafeteria. Twelve of these children ( group 
3) continued to eat these lunches five days a week 
throughout the study. The remaining 16 children 
(group 4) received the regular school lunch to 
which was added daily two ounces of Multi-Purpose 


Food. The supplement was incorporated into a food, 


' The authors wish to acknow ledge the assistance and co- 
operation of Mrs. L. E. Lewis 
Adams School, and her staff throughout the study 


Carter, principal of the 
A ppre- 
ciation is also expressed to W. A. Hunter for his assistance 
with statistical computations. 
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such as meat loaf, which was a part of the regular 
lunch menu. 

The percentages of children of each sex, age, and 
grade level in each group and the mean scholastic 
scores of the groups were approximately the same 
at the beginning of the experiment. Each child 
was interviewed by a nutritionist, and symptoms of 
nutritional deficiency were appraised. Calculations 
of the nutritive value of diets were made from four 
one-day dietary records obtained by interview at 
different times during the six-month experiment 
from each of the 120 children 

Comparisons between groups receiving the sup- 
plement and those not receiving it were made on 
the basis of differences in height, weight, and schol- 
arship as measured at the beginning and end of 
each three-month period. 

The cost of the fortified soybean grits product 
is about 3 cents per ounce, as compared with 9 
cents for the equivalent in milk and 10 cents for 
the equivalent in raw beef. Two ounces contribute 
approximately one-third of the day’s needs in cal- 
cium, iron, and vitamins for a 12-year-old child. 


Results 


A comparison of the mean nutritive values of the 
diets prior to addition of the dietary supplement 
with the Recommended Dietary Allowances (3) 
revealed that the food intakes of the children were 


Average changes in heights and weights of 
participants in school lunch experiment 





’ 
| GROUP 4— 
. . . 
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PPLE- - « 
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Group $ 
0L 
PERIOD pce ee 


Increase in height 

March-May (inches) | 0.9% | 0.55 | 1.03 
Sept.-Dec. (inches) 51 | 0. 0.38 0.36 
Average (inches) 0.46 0.69 
Increase in weight 

March-May (pounds) | 

Sept.-Dec. (pounds) 

Average (pounds) 
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below standard in all nutrients except vitamin A, 
thiamine, riboflavin, and vitamin C. The most 
striking deficiency was in calcium intake, the diets 
containing a mean quantity of 421 mg per day. 

In the table, the average changes in heights and 
weights of the four groups are shown. The average 
increase in height of the children receiving the 
dietary supplement as soup (group 2) was 0.75 
inches, whereas that of the group receiving the 
dietary supplement added to the school lunch was 
0.69 inches. The differences between groups 1 and 
2 and groups 3 and 4 were significant. 

When the average change in weight is con- 
sidered for the entire experiment, the children re- 
ceiving the dietary supplement as soup gained 
twice as much weight as did the negative control 
group and three times that of the group fed the 
school lunch. 

Application of the biserial correlation technique 
to data on scholastic achievement revealed that the 
change in achievement during the time of the study 
was not significantly related to having had or not 
having had the dietary supplement. 


Summary 


When a low-cost vegetable protein food was 
added to the midday lunch of elementary school 
children, significant responses in height and we sight 
were observed. There was an apparent improve- 
ment in scholarship, although differences between 
supplemented and unsupplemented groups were 
not significant. The children receiving the dietary 
supplement appeared to be more co-operative, 
more energetic, more responsive in class, and school 
attendance improved. 
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Thirty seconds of your time, please. When you pay your dues, remember 
to check your professional and subject-matter interests on the reverse side of 


the bill that you return to AHEA. 


Our aim in 1956-57 is to have every 


member correctly classified in her professional and subject-matter section. 


Thank you for your help. 


The Membership Crew 





Proposed Revision of AHEA 
Constitution and Bylaws 


The constitution and bylaws committee, 1955-56, 
submits the following proposed revisions for the 
constitution and bylaws of the American Home 
Economics Association. The full text of the con- 
stitution and bylaws to which these proposed re- 
visions apply was published in the September 1955 
issue of the JourNaL oF Home EcoNoMICs, pp. 


540-544. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE X. 
As now stated: 

This constitution may be 
amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members pres- 
ent and voting at any annual 
business meeting of the As- 
sociation, provided _ that 
notice of the proposed 
amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ 
of the Association to all 
members one month previ- 
ous to the meeting at which 
it is to be voted on. 


AMENDMENTS 


Revise to read: 

Revision of this constitution 
shall be by mail ballot. The 
ballot shall be mailed from 
headquarters to all individ- 
ual members and to a rep- 
resentative of each affiliated 
homemakers group not less 
than two months before the 
annual meeting. The ballots 
shall be returned in sealed 
envelopes marked “Consti- 
tution and Bylaws.” The 
closing date for the receipt 
of returned ballots shall be 
30 days from the date of 
the mailing of the ballots. 
This constitution may be 
amended by two-thirds of 
the votes cast. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE V 


AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1 (1) (b) 
As now stated: 

A member of this group 
engaged in home economics 
in a professional remunera- 
tive occupation shall be an 
individual member of the 
Association. Each home- 
makers group shall have one 
vote as defined in Article 
IV, Section 3, of the by- 
laws and shall receive the 
official journal of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Revise to read: 

A member of this group 
engaged in a professional re- 
munerative occupation shall 
be an individual member of 
the Association. Each home- 
makers group shall have one 
vote as defined in Article 
IV, Section 3, of the by- 
laws and shall receive the 
official journal of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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ArticLe VI. COMMITTEES 


Add (9) A constitution and bylaws committee appointed 
annually by the executive board. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to receive and make proposed amendments 
to the constitution and bylaws, to review these proposed 
amendments, to prepare copy to be sent to the membership 
by mail ballot in accordance with Article X of the constitu- 
tion and Article X of the bylaws. 


ArticLe VIII. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The purpose of the meeting 
As now stated: Revise to read: 


(3) Delete this statement 
in purposes. 


(3) to act upon revisions 
to the constitution and by- 


laws. 


ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS 


As now stated: Revise to read: 

These bylaws 
amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members pres- 


Revision of these bylaws 
shall be by mail ballot. The 
ballot shall be mailed from 


may be 


ent and voting at any an- 
nual business meeting of the 


headquarters to all individ- 
ual members and to a rep- 
resentative of each affiliated 


Association provided that 
notice of the proposed 
amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ 
of the to all 
members one month previ- 
ous to the meeting at which 
it is to be voted on. 


homemakers group not less 
than two months before the 
annual meeting. The ballots 
shall be returned in sealed 
envelopes marked “Consti- 
tution and Bylaws.” The 
closing date for the receipt 
of returned ballots shall be 
30 days from the date of 
the mailing of the ballots. 
These be 


amended by two-thirds of 


Association 


by laws may 


the votes cast. 


Respectfully submitted—Rosa H. Lovine (Chair- 
man), Mercepes Bates, ALMA BentTLey, RuTH 
Bumpas, Heten L. Ciark, KATHLEEN RHODEs, 
Mary Russet. 


[Eprror’s Note: The changes proposed in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws regarding amendments would transfer the 
function of amending the constitution and bylaws from 
members present and voting at the annual business meeting 
of the Association to a mail ballot procedure in which 
ballots would be sent to all individual members and to 
representatives of homemakers groups. Amendments would 
require a two-thirds vote of the ballots returned. This 
proposed revision has been presented in response to a 
request from the 1955 annual business meeting that the 
constitution and by laws committee review provisions for 
amending the constitution and bylaws. (See September 
1955 JournaL, pages 484, 510-511, and also 528.) The 
proposed revisions in Article VIII of the bylaws would bring 
this section into line with a mail ballot procedure. 

The addition of (9) to Article VI of the bylaws gives 
recognition to the constitution and bylaws committee as 
one of the Association’s standing committees and specifies 
its functions. 

The revision of Section 1 (1) (b) of the bylaws clarifies 
the requirement that remuneratively employed members of 
must be members of the 


homemakers individual 


Association. } 


groups 
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In addition, Association members will recall that 
at the annual business meeting held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on June 28, 1955, the following pro- 
posed revisions of the AHEA bylaws were tabled 


for one year: 
BYLAWS 


ARTICLE IV. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 3. 

(1) In the first paragraph, change $5 to $7. In the second 
paragraph, change $5.50 to $7.50. In the third para- 
graph, change $3.50 to $4 and $1.75 to $2. 


(2) Change $100 to $125. 


ARTICLE V 

AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 
Section 1. 

(1) (a) Change 15 cents to 20 cents. 
Change $3 to $5. 

(b) Revise part of first sentence after “by paying” to 
read: dues of 50 cents per member per year to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the minimum Association 
annual dues to be $7 per homemakers group and such 
state dues as the state may designate. 

(2) Change $5.50 to $6. 

[Eprror’s Notre: These proposed changes in the bylaws 
would provide for an increase in dues as follows: individual 
membership, changed from $5 to $7; graduating seniors, 
$3.50 to $4 for full year, $1.75 to $2 for half-year; life 
membership, $100 to $125; college clubs, 15 to 20 cents 
per member with minimum club affiliation fee raised from 
$3 to $5; homemakers groups, dues of 50 cents per member 
recommended with group minimum affiliation fee increased 
from $5 to $7. See also “Shall We Increase Our Dues?” 
by Edna A. Hill, senior vice-president of AHEA, in the 
December 1955 Journa, page 722. 

According to Robert's Rules of Order, Revised, 
the parliamentary authority on which the Associa- 
tion conducts its business meetings, a motion will 
be required to take these proposals from the table 
for consideration at the 1956 annual business meet- 
ing. “Such a motion is undebatable and no sub- 
sidiary motion can be applied to it. When taken 
up the question with everything adhering to it is 
before the assembly exactly as when it was laid on 
the table.” 

Association members are urged to re-read the 
constitution and bylaws carefully before the annual 
meeting in order that each member may be familiar 
with their provisions as well as the chi anges pro- 
posed. 

The constitution and bylaws now specify that 
all members attending the annual business mee ting 
may vote upon the following: 

Amendments to the constitution and bylaws (and 

consequently upon items such as membership 
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requirements and dues that are stipulated 
the constitution and bylaws) 
Program of work 
Legislative program 
Resolutions 
Other business 
All council members attending the annual meet- 
ing may vote in their capacity as councilors on the 
following: 
Annual budget 
Appointments made by committee on committees 
Any special membe rship eligibility requirements 
proposed by a section for its members 
Other business 


Pay AHEA Dues in the Spring 


Bills for 1956-57 membership in the American 
Home Economics Association have been sent to all 
current members. Prompt payment of dues makes 
sure that they won't be overlooked later. It also 
facilitates the work of the membership and mailing 
rooms at the AHEA headquarters. Memberships 
that are paid promptly can be processed during the 
summer so that lists, records, and JourNAL mailing 
stencils will be up to date and ready to use again 
without delay. Dues that come in late mean de lay 
in receipt of the September Journat for the mem- 
ber and expensive special handling in the AHEA 
headquarters and at the printer's. 

For the state home economics associations as 
well as for the AHEA a full complement of active, 
continuous members ready to begin the year’s pro- 
gram early in the fall means a more productive 
year than would be possible if members join late 
and too much time has to be spent in membership 
work rather than on program activities. 


Federal Advisory Committee 
on Training Policy Appointed 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has announced the appointment of an advisory 
committee on training policy to assist in solving 
the nation-wide shortage of persons trained to work 
with the handicapped. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
is one of the members of the new 


dean of the 


Connecticut, 
advisory committee. 
The committee held its first meeting in Wash- 


ington, D.C., on March 1 





Fact Sheet 
Aids Recruitment Committee 


Eu.La Bee CorBAN 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


Mrs. Corban is chairman of the career oppor- 
tunity committee of the Southeastern District 
of the New York State Home Economics 
Association. Her committee found the pro- 
cedure she describes here very helpful and 
wishes to share it with other recruitment 
committees. 


As our recruitment committee spoke with guid- 
ance personnel in high schools and with other 
educators about the shortage of home economics 
graduates, we sensed or received a series of ques- 
tions which seemed better answered before they 
were even formulated in the educators’ minds. For 
example, 

Why the shortage? 

Doesn't the field pay well? 

Isn't it attractive to work in? 

Do your graduates prefer to leave the field, thus 
causing a continual shortage? 

Why bother to study home economics? (Anyone 
can figure out how to run a house! ) 

To forestall questions such as these, we felt that 

was important to say: 

. The shortage is caused by increasing job oppor- 
tunities and by a high marriage rate. 

2. The field is attractive and satisfaction with this 
major is high. 
3. Pay is good—better than many other areas. 

. Up-to-date methods in homemaking are as valu- 
able as in any other profession—therefore, study- 
ing in our field is important! 

. We find a higher percentage of graduates work- 
ing in the field after graduation than there is of 
graduates in many other areas. 

To back up these arguments we prepared a Fact 
Sheet containing both general information and 
specific statistics for our own state and distributed 
the Fact Sheet in our career programs. Following 
are excerpts from the Fact Sheet: 


Fact SHEET ON THE SHORTAGE OF Home ECONOMICS 
GRADUATES TO FiLt THE ABUNDANT JoB OPENINGS 


. More college Home Economists are needed by employers 
each year. For example, new positions are created in ad- 
vertising; more Home Economics teachers are needed; 
and new hospitals increase the demand for dietitians. 

2. The marriage rate is very high, and relatively few con- 
tinue working after the children are born. 

. The Army’s recruitment office has called dietitians among 
“the rarest women in the United States.” 

. Cornell University reported 7 jobs for each Home Eco- 
nomics graduate in the spring of 1955, Local college[s] 

. could make comparable statements. 

. Beginning salaries average better than those in most fields 
open to women graduates .. . Home Economics gradu- 
ates in 1955 of one college averaged $3500. 

3. In a liberal arts curriculum, Home Economics pro- 
vides a girl with traditional education combined with 
professional preparation for her princ ipal career— 
homemaking. 

. An on-the-job survey of women college graduates indi- 
cated significantly higher level of satisfaction by Home 


Economics majors than by any other major surveyed. 


School and College Conference 


of National Safety Council Meets 


SARAH MINER 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb 


Miss Miner is AHEA’s representative to the 
School and College Conference. 

The School and College Conference met in 
Chicago on October 16, 1955. Among the business 
conducted was approval of a Safety Charter for 
Children and Youth developed by several groups 
within the National Safety Council. 

The committee on basic principles for safety 
education brought to the Conference a statement 
of basic principles as a guide for the development 
of a safety education program. The statement said, 


Safety instruction should be an integral part of the school 
program and should further develop understandings, atti 
tudes, values, skills, habits, and appreciations which will 
assist the learner in meeting the responsibilities of safe 
living in today’s world 


Safety instructions should seek to develop fully the 
potentialities of the “whole child” as a happy, well- 
integrated personality, who can contribute to a better 
way of life for all. The school should carefully select 
and plan safety experiences, the method of instruction 
and the use of instructional materials to meet the needs 
of each individual. The learning environment, therefore 
should provide experiences that continuously challeng 
the individual to think clearly and to act wisely in terms 


of safe living for himself and others 

The Conference also decided to recommend an 
enlarged budget and program for safety education 
in the schools to the National Safety Council. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marjorre Brown 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The changing context of women’s education, 
L. Wurre, Jr. Marriage & Family Living 17, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1955), pp. 291-295. 

The marginal position occupied by women and 
their unpredictable life patterns have contributed 
to a mood of sociological introspection and lively 
self-searching. Such a mood, prevalent in American 
colleges for women today, leads to a stimulating 
education. 

Technological and sociological changes have cre- 
ated families in which the sharp distinction in hus- 
band and wife roles with respect to division of 
labor has changed. Women today expect to be 
married and to work, not for the sake of work 
alone but as a means of expanding the family 
income. 

Perhaps mechanization and impersonality of 
modern living have caused men and women to 
turn to marriage and to the home and its intimacies 
to counteract the loneliness of the age. Whatever 
the cause, today’s home, urban in techridlogy and 
rural in informality, tends to be the center of both 
living and recreation. Emphasis on leisure points 
to a need for its use in a rewarding way through 
living the “life of the mind.” Our technology de- 
mands that we broaden our perspective and enrich 
our insight into ourselves and others and into the 
cosmos in which we live. 

Education today must recognize three elements: 
some technical education; sound study of family 
relations, child development, and the skills of home 
economics; and application of intellectual rigor to 
whatever attracts the mind, including technical and 
family-life education. 


Breaking the thought barrier, S. B. Gourp. J. 
Higher Educ. 26, No. 8 (Nov. 1955), pp. 401- 
407. 

The task in higher education today is to recreate 
the imaginative freedom, of discovery and experi- 
ence which typifies the mind of the child. Thus 
formal education would move from freedom ( pri- 


mary and elementary school) through discipline 
(secondary school ) ) to freedom again. 

What starts out as education degenerates into 
mere schooling, becoming a process of enabling 
individuals to acquire techniques rather than en- 
nobling the individual and the civilization of which 
he is a part by development of the mind. 

We have become preoccupied in higher educa- 
tion with a body of knowledge as an end rather 
than a means. We are concerned with clutte ring the 
mind with great masses of information rather than 
acquiring knowledge of where to find facts when 
needed. We appear unable to distinguish funda- 
mentals which must be taught from areas of knowl- 
edge which should only be indicated. As teachers, 
we sometimes seem afraid to move from being 
repositories and dispensers of knowledge to serving 
as catalytic agents, stimulating changes in the minds 
of students to a point which may eventually out- 
strip the teacher. 

The creative mind is competent at the process 
of problem solving, an ability not developed through 
imitation and inert ideas. To develop creative 
thinkers, college faculties must themselves use 
unconventional and experimental approaches to 
the problems of higher education. 


Faculty freedom: administratively viewed, O. 
Teap. Assoc. Am. Coll. Bull. 41, No. 4 (Dec. 
1955), pp. 523-533. 

The thesis stated is that faculty freedom is 
threatened by faculty complacency to established 
purposes and processes. Being habituated to pres- 
ent ways of conducting the education of a college, 
too many faculties do not examine critically the 
improvements which may be badly needed. 

Freedom should be defined in terms of being 
free to confront intelligently the issues in higher 
education rather than of being free from restrictive 
influences. A college faculty has the responsibility 
of exercising freedom to be educators and not mere 
subject-matter specialists, It is questionable as to 
how many faculty members now examine problems 
of curriculum change, for example, on the basis of 
over-all educational merits for students rather than 
from a narrow point of view of vested interests. 

It is the function of administration to provide 
leadership in helping a faculty, through implement- 
ing self-evaluation and change, to will what it 
ought to will in the conduct and outcomes of each 
student’s college experience as a whole. In order 
that faculty may be free to assume the role of edu- 
cators, the administration must function to protect 
individual faculty members’ security and ultimate 
freedom through policies regarding free discussion, 
salary, promotion, tenure, retirement, fringe bene- 
fits, teaching load, and other items. 
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Home Management 


Contributed by Maryorre KNOLL 
New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 


The homemaker-executive at large, C. R. Mor- 
HARD and W. C. Moruarp. Advanced Mgt. 21, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 10-13. 

The Washington Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management has sponsored round 
tables on scientific management in the home. The 
round tables are reported and appraised in this 
article which won the 1955 S.A.M. National Pub- 
lications Award. Stimulated by Mrs. Lillian Gil- 
breth in 1952, the round tables are composed of 
couples interested in exploring the application of 
a variety of management techniques in the home. 
Such subjects as money management, planning and 
scheduling, safety, leadership, and decision-making 
are covered in their discussions. 

The article describes various presentation tech- 
niques used in the round tables. Visual demon- 
strations were used in making process charts; 
role-playing was used to illustrate ideas on decision 
making. 

As a result of participating in the round tables, 
the husband and wife team reports learning the 
importance of talking things over in clarifying their 
family values and goals. They also gained greater 
understanding of family communication and co- 
operation. 

Although the round table members realize that 
the specialization of the industrial revolution has 
not reached the homemaker, they do regard the 
prudent use of scientific management principles 
as a lubricant in helping the home run smoothly. 
They recognize that laboratory perfection is a poor 
goal for family living, but they hold the position 
that the scientific management approach can help 
families achieve enjoyment and a sense of satisfac- 


tion. 


Influence of age on saving and spending pat- 
terns, D. S. Brapy. Revised by M. M. Froeper. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 78, No. 11 (Nov. 1955), 
pp. 1240-1244. 

The 1946 Survey of Consumer Finances identified 
the following purposes for saving: purchase of 
home or other real estate, investment in business, 
consumption, children’s future, contingencies, and 
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retirement. This article contends that the age cycle 
of human behavior is a basic force underlying in- 
come and saving patterns. 

Young people save to establish themselves in a 
trade, business, or profession and to raise families. 
As the opportunities are presented, young people 
exhaust their liquid asset holdings and mortgage 
their future earnings for these purposes. In 1947 
and 1948 about 45 per cent of nonfarm homes, 
over half of all automobiles, and about 35 per cent 
of other durables were purchased by spending units 
with heads under 35 years of age. The savings of 
these families, therefore, are directed primarily to- 
ward short-run purposes. 

The middle-age groups 
purposes, such as education of their children, estab- 
lishment of children in homes and businesses, and 
arrangements for their own retirement. They tend 
to place emphasis upon the importance of con- 


have more long-run 


tingency reserves. 

The general aging of our population may cause 
the economic analyst to give increased attention 
to the social and economic opportunities of grand- 
parents. Families moving toward retirement, given 
the necessary resources, will transform their sav- 
ings into expenditures which help to establish their 
children in adult life and to assure their own 


independence in old age. 


Occupations and “class” alignments in_ the 
United States, 1870-1950, G. A. LuNbDBERc. 
Soc. Forces 34, No. 2 (Dec. 1955), pp. 128- 
130. 

Occupations were classified into the three broad 
and conventional “social” classes of “capital,” 
“labor,” and “public.” The trends within these 
classifications noted as early as 1922 have continued 
for the last three decades. That is, the percentage 
of the population classifiable as “capital” has in- 
creased steadily. The percentage classifiable as 
“labor” dropped during 1930 to 1940, as compared 
with 1920, but shows a slight increase over 1920 in 
1950. The percentage classifiable as “public” shows 
a consistent decline over the entire period, 

If the present trend in occupational classification 
continues these classifications are likely to become 
less valid as indications of “social” classes. If the 
activities of “labor” embrace many activities for- 
merly characteristic only of “capital,” such as 
acquiring banks and becoming stockholders, some 
criteria other than occupations and income will be 
needed. The author suggests that direct study of 
value systems of the population might be useful as 
basic determinants of “class” affiliation. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KELL 
Kansas State College 


Interpersonal perceptions of fathers and 
mothers, R. J. Tascu. J. Genetic Psychol. 87, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1955), pp. 59-65. 

The author combines the Jersild 1949 study of 
joys and problems of child rearing with her own 
1952 study of the role of the father in the family. 
The first study was based on 544 mothers and the 
second on 85 fathers. Both groups were in an 
urban white middle-class setting. Jersild’s 35 cate- 
“satisfactions” and 37 categories of 
“problems” were ranked separately according to 
the per cent of fathers and the per cent of mothers 
who responded to a given category, and compari- 
sons were made of the rankings. 

This sample of fathers tended to view the child 
more as a person in his own right while the 
mothers seemed to perceive the child in his more 
father values his child’s 


gories of 


socialized aspects. If 
endearing mannerisms and cunning ways while a 
mother values his social growth, this clash in goals 
could lead to conflict in mother-father relationships. 
More harmony in parental goals could reduce fric- 
tion in family life. 

Only 29 per cent of the mothers made critical 
comments about fathers, while 44 per cent of the 
fathers were critical of the mothers. The way in 
which one parent sees the role of the other parent 
may circumscribe the effectiveness of that other's 
role. 

In terms of roles, mothers thought of fathers 
largely as companions to their children, but 61 
per cent of the fathers saw themselves not only as 
companions but as child rearers as well. More 
recognition of the versatility with which each 
parent might perform his functions could lead, 
perhaps, to greater personal fulfillment for each 
parent. 


Relationships between attitudes toward parents 
and parents’ attitudes toward children, W. 
Irxin. J. Genetic Psychol. 86, No. 2 (June 1955), 
pp. 339-352. 

The purpose of the study was to test the hy- 
pothesis that children’s attitudes toward their parents 
are related to their parents’ attitudes toward chil- 
dren and toward the control of children, and to the 
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children’s attitudes toward their parents’ super- 
vision. Subjects were approximately 400 students 
in psychology and sociology classes in four junior 
colleges in Chicago and about 400 parents. Five 
Likert-like attitude scales were constructed and 
pretested. 

Findings, which are to be considered as tentative, 
showed significant positive correlations between 
students’ attitudes toward their parents and their 
attitudes toward the supervision used by parents. 
One very low significant correlation between at- 
titudes toward parents and parents’ attitudes to- 
ward dominance-submissiveness of control was 
found. No significant relationships were found be- 
tween parental dominance of control and attitudes 
toward supervision used by parents. 

Interpretation was as follows: If students have 
a favorable attitude toward their parents, they tend 
to approve of the supervision which their parents 
have used, regardless of whether their parents have 
dominant or submissive attitudes toward control. 
If they have negative attitudes toward their par- 
ents, they tend to disapprove of their parents’ 
supervision and to judge it as dominant regardless 
of their parents’ attitudes toward control. Sugges- 
tions are made for further research. 


Family recreation in relation to role conceptions 
of family members, R. Connor, T. B. JOHANNISs, 
Jr., and J. Wavrers. Marriage & Family Living 
17, No. 4 (Nov. 1955), pp. 306-309. 
Objectives of the study were to note: (1) 

ties in which family members participated together 

for fun, (2) agreement of family members in their 

perception of the amount of this activity, and (3) 

whether families having “developmental” 

conceptions of family member roles participated 

“traditional” 


activi- 


more 


more together than did those having 
conceptions of such roles. 

A random sample was composed of 25 tenth 
grade boys and 25 tenth grade girls and their 
parents in Tallahassee, Florida. Instruments used 
were check lists and an open-ended question on 
specific activities. 

Parents holding “developmental” conceptions of 
family member roles were not found to be different 
in stated amounts of shared activity from parents 
who held “traditional” conceptions. 

The “most enjoyed” recreation was primarily 
céntered away from the home as has been found 
by other investigators. The authors conclude that 
analysis of family member perceptions of roles 
is necessary in order to understand such activities 
as family recreation. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Lyp1a InMAN 
Iowa State College 


Research and engineering progress: Appliances. 
Gen. Elec. Rev. 59, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 54-56. 
A magnetic door that closes silently and auto- 

matically, has no moving parts to wear out, and 
gives a greatly improved door seal is the new fea- 
ture on this manufacturer’s refrigerators. A child 
cannot be trapped inside because the door can be 
opened as easily from the inside as the outside. 

The kitchen-laundry center, first introduced 
1954, has been modified to include a backsplash 
storage cabinet with radio. A waist-high oven with 
cabinet is available, and cabinets can be substi- 
tuted for the low oven and/or washer-dryer. 

The new automatic dryer control drys all fabrics at 
full heat until surface moisture is removed. Then the 
thermostat automatically adjusts the heat and time 
needed to finish drying the particular clothes load. 

Other new developments in the manufacturer's 
line are described. Probably the newest is an elec- 
tronic oven that will cook food much faster than 
conventional ovens. It will be on the market late 
this year. 

Clocks which are automatically adjusted each 
time set so that ultimately a fine adjustment is ob- 
tained are available. 

Timers are now used with TV sets and air con- 
ditioners. 


Can appliance sales keep it up? Elec. World 145, 

No. 5 ( Jan. 30, 1956), pp. 31-32. 

The appliance outlook for 1956 is pictured 
more colors, built-ins, improvements, and _ sales. 
This was demonstrated at the January Appliance 
Show in Chicago. 

Color and built-ins were, as last year, the big 
news. One manufacturer set up four “Confection 
Color Kitchens” complete with built-in automatic 
dryer and washer plus a refrigerator and freezer 
that can be stacked ve rtically or placed side by side. 

The electronic oven was another big feature of 
the show. 

Built-in ranges with retractable surface units 
were displayed. Press a button and the surface 
units roll out from under the oven—another press 
and they roll back leaving the work surface clear. 

Roast temperature-control devices and thermo- 
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statically controlled griddles for plug in on the 
range were also shown. 

Two companies unveiled refrigerators that can 
be opened from the inside. 

A super-fast dryer that can operate at four watt- 
ages between 1,000 and 8,000w and a washer- 
dryer combination said to wash and dry an average 
load of clothes in 70 minutes were among the new 
laundry equipment displayed. 


Aluminum ceramics come indoors, E. M. Hooper. 
Du Pont Mag. 49, No. 6 (Dec. 1955-Jan. 1956), 
pp. 8-9. 

For certain applications the new porcelain-on- 
aluminum tile is tops. Its light weight is an im- 
portant advantage in building. It can be bent or 
hit without chipping. Because it can be cut and 
formed with tin snips to fill in where standard 
sizes don't fit, it is easy for a “do-it-yourselfer” to 
use. 

To make the tile, the aluminum is first treated 
with a pickling solution. After being cut to size, the 
tile goes through the spraying booth and the bak- 
ing oven. It is then inspected and packaged. 

Ground glass flux, titanium dioxide, and ceramic 
color oxides are the ingredients of the porcelain 
coating. The manufacturer believes that there are 
many other possibilities for household uses of this 
porcelain-enameled aluminum. 

Another company is now pre senting what are 
probably the first porcelainized aluminum cooking 
utensils made commercially in the United States. 

The tile is manufactured by one company while 
another pioneered in the processing of the porce- 
lain coating for aluminum. 


Home economists see “thermal eye.” Gas Age 

117, No. 2 (Jan. 26, 1956), pp. 30, 52. 

A complete family dinner was prepared in a 
recent demonstration of thermostatically controlled, 
top-of-th »-range cooking before the New Jersey 
Home Economic Association. 

The home economics director for the company 
manufacturing the control described the “thermal 
eye” temperature control on top of the range as 
“the first cousin to the oven heat control.” 
is located where the bottom 
When 


the flame comes 


The “thermal eye” 
of the cooking vessel touches the burner 
one “dials” a certain temperature, 
on and stays on until the food has reached that 
temperature. Then the control turns off the flame— 
and keeps the food at the set temperature until 
is wanted. “Baked” potatoes were cooked in a dry 


pan, unwrapped, on a top burner at 375 degrees. 
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Contributed by Jane HartTMaNn 
Maryland Department of Health 


Patients learn why they eat, what they eat, E. 
Gee. Modern Hosp. 86, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), 
pp. 112-120. 

The responsibility of a dietary department for 
providing attractive, well-balanced meals has long 
been recognized. The teaching of nutrition to all 
patients is a newer aspect. While the selective menu 
is used for patient satisfaction, the dietitian at 
Maine General Hospital, Portland, aids the patient 
in selecting proper food. She works with the doc- 
tor in planning special formulas which can be toler- 
ated by the patient. In the dietitian’s role as a 
teacher, she keeps in mind the patient’s eating 
habits, economic status, and family background. 

The hospital has a diet manual compiled in 1951 
by a committee of the medical staff working with 
the dietary staff. Patients on therapeutic diets re- 
ceive daily instructions. The dietary department 
assumes responsibility for teaching the clinic pa- 
tient. The “why” of good nutrition, such as the 
importance of protein in maintaining the blood 
sugar at or above the fasting level, is emphasized 
as much as the “what” to eat. Student nurses are 
taught their nutrition and diet therapy on the 
nursing floors, close to the patients. There are 
several cartoon-type illustrations from the diet 
manual given patients at Research Hospital, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


More delightful meal service with planned light- 
ing, J. L. Tucman. Am. Restaurant Mag. 40, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 100-106. 

The 35 different designs of lights on the lighting 
schedule of the Candlelight Restaurant in Yonkers 
prove that proper illumination makes food look as 
tempting as it tastes. 


Making better use of electrical cooking equip- 
ment, A. W. Dana. Restaurant Met. 78, No. 2 
(Feb. 1956), pp. 45-47. 

This article offers suggestions for making the 
most of electrical cooking equipment, such as 
ovens, broilers, toasters, deep-fat fryers, multi- 
purpose range tops, and griddles. 

Effective use can be made of some of the newer 
devices, such as infrared ray lamps, automatic 
coffee makers, electronic ovens, and high compres- 
sion cookers with automatic timer and shutoff. 
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Five clever pen and ink sketches help the author 
tell the story about how electrical cooking equip- 
ment, when properly used, will pay big dividends. 

Interesting information concerning demand loads 
may help the food service operator stagger some of 
his electric current consumption. 


Food technology solves your problems, G. Vat. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), 
pp. 13-18. 

Food technology has solved many problems per- 
taining to quantity food preparation, but countless 
problems remain to be solved. Many consumers 
eat a food only because they like it. Flavor—the 
way food tastes, smells, and feels in the mouth— 
may determine whether food is eaten or not. Little 
is known of the relationship of nutrition and flavor, 
but it is recognized that flavor is important for 
psychological reasons. 

Food technology is a broad term referring to the 
work of the home economist, engineer, chemist, 
biochemist, physicist, or any one of many specialists 
dealing with agricultural products. 

Recommendations for cooking vegetables so that 
they are palatable are the result of careful study. 
Modern meat cookery, too, has evolved after many 
years of considering factors affecting quality. 
Tenderness, said to be the most important charac- 
teristic of good meat, may be increased in less 
tender beef by enzymes and by pounding; but the 
whole problem of tenderness of meats remains 
largely unsolved. Prefabricated, processed, and 
frozen meats make it possible to obtain a more or 
less uniform product. 

Suitable equipment and methods of handling 
have resulted in acceptable frozen products, in- 
cluding fruit juices much like the fresh and pre- 
pared foods, such as cooked meats, casserole dishes, 
breads, cakes, pies, and other baked goods. Dehy- 
drated foods and prepared mixes make it possible 
to serve tasty foods with the minimum of time, 
effort, and storage space. 

Some understanding of the part enzymes play 
in the production and spoilage of food and a degree 
of control over them have been a major achieve- 
ment of the food technologist. Complete control 
of their activities remains to challenge the workers 
of the future. 

The antioxidants are one of the most important 
contributions of the food technologist to the flavor 
problem in food. 

‘Cold Sterilization” remains an unsolved problem, 
at least as far as practical application to the 
preservation of food is concerned. 
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Contributed by Ciara A. SToRvICK 
Oregon State College 


Nicotinic acid metabolism in humans: I. The 
urinary excretion of nicotinic acid and its 
metabolic derivatives on four levels of dietary 
intake, E. I. Frazier, M. E. Pratner, and E. 
Horne. J. Nutrition 56, No. 4 (Aug. 1955), pp. 
501-516. 

This is a report of a study of the nicotinic acid 
metabolism of 6 women who were maintained on 
controlled diets for a total of 53 days during which 
time they received nicotinic acid from dietary 
sources for definite periods: 11.3 mg for 18 days, 
14.3 mg for 10 days, 7.2 mg for 12 days, and 16.3 
mg for 13 days. 

In this detailed study, the diet was analyzed for 
nicotinic acid, tryptophan, and nitrogen; the urine 
for nicotinic acid, quinolinic acid, N*'-Methylnico- 
tinamide, pyridone, creatinine, and nitrogen; and 
the feces for nitrogen. 

When the subjects received 11.3 mg of nicotinic 
acid and 885 mg tryptophan, their excretion of the 
vitamin and its major derivatives, N'-Methylnico- 
tinamide and pyridone, were equivalent to the in- 
take. Increases in the intake of nicotinic acid re- 
sulted in increased excretion of pyridone; when the 
subjects were on decreased intakes of nicotinic acid, 
smaller amounts of the vitamin and both of its 
derivatives were excreted. The interconversion of 
tryptophan to nicotinic acid complicates studies on 
the metabolism of these nutrients. 


Ascorbic acid nutriture in the human: II. Con- 
tent of ascorbic acid in the white cells and sera 
of subjects receiving controlled low intakes of 
the vitamin, B. F. Steere, R. L. Liver, Z. H. 
Pierce, and H. H. WiuraMs. J. Nutrition 57, 
No. 3 ( Nov. 1955), pp. 361-368. 

This is a report of a study designed to determine 
how much ascorbic acid was required to bring 
about an increase in the concentration of ascorbic 
acid in the white cells of 13 subjects who, for 38 
to 42 days, had subsisted on a basal diet which 
provided approximately 10 mg of ascorbic acid 
per day. By that time the white cell ascorbic acid 
concentration had decreased to 39 to 78 per 
cent of the pre-experimental level. After this de- 
pletion period, each subject received supplements 
of ascorbic acid so that the total intake was 20, 30, 
and finally 40 mg for 11- to 14-day periods. Al- 
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though “there was some evidence that level of 
ascorbic acid nutriture affected the response to the 
varying amounts of the vitamin” an intake of 40 
mg of ascorbic acid per day for 7 to 11 days 
brought about a significant increase in the concen- 
tration of that nutrient in both the white cells and 
the sera of the subjects studied. 


Nutritional intake of children: III. Thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin, V. A. Beat. J. Nutrition 
57, No. 2 (Oct. 1955), pp. 183-192. 

For more than 25 years the Child Research Coun- 
cil of Denver has been engaged in research on the 
growth and development of children. Nine years 
ago, nutrition studies were made a part of that 
extensive program. 

Previous papers pertaining to the nutrition his- 
tory of their subjects have been concerned with the 
intakes of calories, carbohydrate, fat, and protein 
and with calcium, phosphorus, and iron. This paper 
is a report of the intakes of thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin during the first five years of life of 63 
children on whom 934 dietary histories were taken. 

Although 68 per cent of the children took, for 
varying lengths of time, vitamin supplements con- 
taining the B complex, the data reported were 
based on the vitamins obtained from foods since 
the children who had been given supplements did 
not differ significantly in height, weight, or caloric 
intake from those who did not receive the supple- 
ments. 

Through use of food value tables, intakes of 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin were calculated 
from data obtained in dietary histories. 

The amounts of thiamine consumed seemed to 
parallel the protein intake; similar relationships 
were noted between riboflavin and milk intake and 
between niacin and meat intake. The intakes of all 
three nutrients varied with age, reflecting the transi- 
tion in food intake from milk alone to a variety of 
foods which in part, at least, replaced some of the 
milk. 

The median thiamine intake of the children was 
slightly greater than the amount recommended by 
the National Research Council, while 75 per cent 


‘of them received more than the recommended 


allowance for riboflavin. Although only 25 per 


‘cent of them had intakes of niacin which met the 


allowance for that nutrient it must be borne in mind 
that the intake of tryptophan, which is a precursor 
of niacin, was not considered in these evaluations. 
No evidence of niacin deficiency in terms of im- 


pairment of growth or the usual symptoms of de- 


ficiency was observed. 
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Contributed by Dororny W. Cousens 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


Cost of electricity and liquefied petroleum gas, 
E. C McCracken and E. Beverwee. Agr. Infor- 
mation Bull. No. 141, USDA (Aug. 1955), pp. 
1-14. 

This publication discusses chiefly the fuel cost of 
operating ranges, refrigerators, and water heaters 
with electricity and liquefied petroleum (LP) gas. 
Studies were conducted on the performance of the 
above appliances. 

Series of family meals were cooked on each of 
the ranges. Menus were planned which required 
80 per cent top-of-range and 20 per cent oven cook- 
ing. It was found that more heat energy was used 
in oven cooking than in top-of-range cooking in the 
test meals. Also, the more oven cooking and the 
less surface cooking done the greater difference in 
the amount of energy consumed by gas. Data from 
the study show that if well- designed, flat-bottomed 
utensils are used there is no time advantage for 
either type “fuel” over the other. 

Tables included show (1) amount of energy used 
by 8 ranges in cooking 24 family meals, (2) amount 
of energy used in 24 hours by 6 refrigerators to 
maintain standard cabinet temperatures at 3 speci- 
fied room temperatures, (3) amount of energy used 
by 8 water heaters during 24 hours under 3 condi- 
tions of use, (4) ratios of energy utilization, gas to 
electricity, for the different appliances, (5) units 
of propane gas equivalent to 1 kwhr of electricity 
for the different appliances. 

The difference between the gas and the electric 
appliances in the relative efficiency with which they 
used fuel energy was greater for refrigerators than 
for ranges or water heaters. The comparative cost 
of different fuels used in operating these appliances 
depends on the relative efficiency of the appliance 
in utilizing the energy (expressed in Btu's) and the 
relative costs of the fuel per Btu. 

Detailed explanations are given for methods of 
calculating the comparative costs of electricity 
and LP gas. The article concludes with factors 
to consider in the choice of the two fuels. In- 
cluded are anticipated uses, installation problems 
and costs, dependability and convenience of service, 
and the cost and choice of appliance. 
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Need for relocation programs. Am. City 70, No. 9 
(Sept. 1955), p. 18. 

This article cites the need of making relocation 
programs an integral part of all long-range com- 
munity improvement programs. The National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
believes that federal and local governments should 
recognize relocation as a real element in the cost 
of acquiring sites for any public purpose. 

Among the seven recommendations the NAHRO 
offers as guidance to localities faced with reloca- 
tion problems are: 

1. All public agencies within a locality administer- 
ing programs resulting in the displacement of 
people should be urged to assume their share 
of financial responsibility for relocating dis- 
placed families. 

Relocation activities of various local agencies 
should be co-ordinated. 

Plans for relocating families are 
initial steps of public improvement programs. 
In the administering of relocation programs 
localities are urged to give consideration to all 
displacement by government action regardless 
of family status. 


needed in the 


Geriatric services in Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, H. E. HitLtesoe, MD. Geriatrics 10, No. 11 
(Nov. 1955), pp. 541-548. 

Dr. Hilleboe, Commissioner of Health in New 
York State, reports that in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries geriatric services have reached a high state of 
development. These services are not only with hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged but also with apart- 
ments for the old people. The aged are helped to 
live near friends and relatives. 

The Scandinavian housing policy is aimed at 
solid construction, improved hygiene, and reduced 
fire hazards for large families, agricultural workers, 
and old age pensioners. Small low-rent flats built 
by local authorities under state subsidy provide 
homes for single or married folks in their own com- 
munities. 

The description of a new eight-story building 
housing 110 modern flats for old age pensioners at 
Sabbatsberg, with one room equipped with a toilet 
for each person, points out many fine innova- 
tions. 

Many of the institutions have excellent equip- 
ment. For example, a clever Swedish-made ma- 
chine is used to slice bread and butter it in one opera- 
tion just before meal serving time. Since Scandi- 
navians use butter lavishly this machine effects 
quite a saving. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Heat, cold, and clothing, J. B. Ketry. Sci. Am. 

194, No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 109-116. 

The internal body temperature is relatively in- 
sensitive to changes in temperature of the outside 
air. The skin, however, is extremely sensitive to 
changes in air temperature. The body loses heat 
by evaporation of sweat, especially during exercise, 
by convection and by radiation. The way a person 
is clothed affects the way in which heat is lost. 
While sleeping, a nude person loses a greater per- 
centage of heat by radiation than does a person 
wearing pajamas. 

It was formerly thought that Eskimos were phys- 
iologically different from white men, because they 
wear only one third the weight of clothing GI's 
wear to survive in the arctic. Apparently Eskimos 
have a high metabolic rate due to a high protein 
diet, and only a small part of their ability to keep 
warm is due to a physiological difference. Eskimo 
clothing gives maximum warmth with minimum 
weight. It is fur and fits so loosely the hands can 
be withdrawn from the sleeves without removing 
the parka. Animal hides give maximum protection 
when the fur is inside, and the Eskimo’s deep hood 
keeps the wind off his face. 

Experiment has shown that added layers of 
clothing are warmer only up to the point where 
surface-to-volume ratio becomes too large. Then 
additional bundling up only increases heat loss. 

A unit of meaure of clothing needs is called the 
“clo.” It is defined as the amount of clothing a 
seated man needs to be comfortable in air of 70°F 
moving at 20 feet per minute, humidity 50 per cent. 
The man is losing 50 kilogram-calories of heat per 
square meter of body surface. He would lose heat 
three times as fast walking in 40° air and six times 
below zero. The man 
would require 11 clo units of clothing to sleep in 


as fast while exercising at 5 
an unheated tent at 20° below zero. 

In extreme heat, 
off the sun’s rays and insects. In dry heat, protec- 
tion against excess evaporation is necessary, while 


clothing is necessary to keep 


in wet heat porosity is important. 
Hybrid lambs lead. Agr. Research 4, No. 7 (Jan. 
1956 ), pp. 10-11. 
At the United States Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter at Beltsville, Maryland, hybrid lambs have been 
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developed from two-way and three-way crosses of 

purebred Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown, and 

Merino parents. These hybrid lambs exceed the 

purebreds in wool and meat production, and their 

mortality rate is about one-third lower. It is be- 

lieved that production of these hybrid lambs on a 

commercial scale is feasible and practical. The im- 

portance of maintaining high-quality purebred 

stocks for commercial cross-breeding is empha- 
sized. 

Synthetics and how they grow. Chem. & Eng. 
News 34, No. 4 (Jan. 23, 1956), p. 332. 
According to the 1954 U.S. Census of Manufac- 

tures, the synthetic fibers industry of the United 

States shipped products valued at $1.24 billion, an 

increase of 82 per cent over 1947. Of this, 96 per 

cent was synthetic fibers, and 4 per cent miscel- 
laneous products and scrap. Expenditures for new 
plants and equipment in 1954 totalled $62.7 billion. 

However, in producing this greatly increased vol- 

ume of product, 12 per cent fewer employees were 

used than in 1947, although total wages paid were 

35 per cent larger than in 1947. Production workers 

worked 20 per cent fewer man-hours in 1954 than 


in 1947. 


International group plans colorfastness label. 
Women’s Wear Daily 92, No. 30 (Feb. 13, 1956), 
p. 14. 

An international association for a colorfastness 
trade mark will be founded in Switzerland. The 
identifying label will be aueal vie with an appro- 
priate ‘symbol. It will be used on cotton, viscose, 
linen, he mp, and ramie piece goods and finished 
articles that meet the association’s standards of 
fastness to washing, light, Dyestuff 
manufacturers and dye users will co-operate in the 


and weather. 
program. 


Offer standards in subteen, teens for trade ap- 
proval. Women’s Wear Daily 92, No. 22 (Feb. 

1, 1956), p. 26. 

The Commodity Standards Division of the U.S. 
Commerce Department is circulating copies of a 
body measurement standard for the sizing of sub- 
teen and teen girls’ clothing. The recommended 
standard, TS 5233, is for outerwear or underwear. 
Subteens’ measurements are for shorter girls than 
are teens. The recommended measurements are 
based upon a study by the Agriculture Department 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 
be designated by the letters “S” and “T” 
and 10T. 


Sizes will 
as in 10S 





Management for Better Living. By Mary Cartu- 
ERINE Starr. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1956, 451 pp., $3.80. 

Miss Starr is a professor of home economics at 
Sacramento State College in California. Her book 
has been written for young men and women of 
secondary school age. 

The book is planned as a study aid for classes in 
homemaking, home management, personal develop- 
ment, or home and family living. Emphasis through- 
out the book is given to decision making as the 
heart of management. 

The author uses a direct conversational style to 
present situations young people of secondary school 
age can be expected to encounter. She describes 
what an individual does in the situation and points 
out the management principles involved in the 
course of action chosen. Each episode is followed 
with a section of Suggestions for Your Thinking 
and Doing. These suggestions contain a variety 
of references, popular as well as scientific and au- 
thoritative. 

A 25-page Appendix contains such useful infor- 
mation as tables on Time Costs of Homemaking, A 
Check List for Basic Kitchen Planning, and a long 
List of Suggested References. 

Illustrations are an important feature of the book. 
They include pictures in color as well as in black 
and white, charts, and clever drawings by Alice 
Freeman. 

Subject matter in the book is loosely organized 
as a result of use of the many situations described 
as bases on which choices are made. It is assembled 
under three main headings: (1) Management; Its 
Place in Personal and Family Living; (2) Manag- 
ing Your Time and Energy; and (3) Managing 
Money and Other Income. Topics in the first sec- 
tion include Bill and His Theory; Management and 
You; Home Management; Success in Home Man- 
agement; and A General Manager and the Home. 
These serve to suggest the general approach. Nearly 
every topic can be said to be potentially useful 
alone. Another teacher using the book would be 
able, if she wished, to follow a different arrange- 
ment than that chosen by the author.—CLeo Frrz- 
simmons, School of Home Economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


By Jessie W. Harris, MILDRED 
T. Tate, AND Ipa A. Anvers. Edited by Auice F. 
Boop. [Revised edition.] Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1956, 460 pp., $3.48. 

The authors planned this book to serve as a 
guide to a one-year introductory course in home- 
making for teen-age boys and girls. The current 
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edition follows the pattern established by the first 
edition in 1944 and uses the experiences common 
to most boys and girls as the basis for the develop- 
ment of philosophies, understandings, and skills by 
which they may become happy, well-adjusted, par- 
ticipating members in their families and com- 


munities. 

The book is easily adapted to the school pro- 
gram; the four units may be used in any order 
desired. Personal and interpersonal relationships 
as they relate to satisfactory human relationships 
form the basis for Unit One, “You and Others.” 
The many activities and responsibilities of making 
a home a healthy, safe, happy, and attractive place 
in which to live make up Unit Two, “You and 
Your Surroundings.” Unit Three, “You and Your 
Clothes,” is concerned with the psychology, selec- 
tion, care, and construction of clothing as it applies 
to teen-age boys and girls. Unit Four, “Sharing in 
Food Planning and Preparation,” is concerned with 
developing an appreciation as well as the necessary 
skills for preparing and serving wholesome, ade- 
quate meals and food for special occasions. 

A selected list of reading references is co-ordi- 
nated with each unit, as well as suggested class 
discussion and activities. Since audio-visual aids 
add interest and understanding to the study of 
homemaking, a list of audio-visual aids co-ordinated 
with the subject matter would be of inestimable 
value to teachers. 

The book is profusely illustrated with pictures, 
sketches, and diagrams which add interest. How- 
ever, students can be very critical and show dis- 
interest in a book if such material is not up to date. 
(A careful check showed most of the illustrations 
to be the same as in the 1944 edition. ) 

This book is as the authors intended it to be, a 
guide to a one-year introductory homemaking 
course, and is suited to the junior high school level. 
—Acnes G. Barry, Edison High School, San Jose, 
California. 


Education for Marriage. By JAMes A. PETERSON. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956, 429 pp., 
$5.50. 

Probably no one interested in the field of family 
life education could or would question Dr. Peter- 
son’s qualifications for writing a college textbook on 
education for marriage. 

Dr. Peterson is a participating member of the 
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National Council on Family Relations, as well as 
associate professor of sociology and marriage coun- 
selor at the University of Southern California. As 
teacher, minister, lecturer, author, husband, and 
father of three children, his writing expresses ad- 
mirable versatility, breadth of training and inter- 
ests, besides having personal warmth. 

The author's style of writing is simple and forth- 
right, but where scientific words are needed he uses 
them. The book is readable because it starts some- 
where and goes somewhere. It starts where the 
student is. Through explanation of general and 
research information, including concepts of human 
development and yearnings for happiness in every- 
day living, and through suggestions for self-analysis 
the student is challenged to face his dating, mating, 
and marriage prospects. 

The book’s organization is logical and easily 
assessed because of its excellent format. Chapters 
have brief summaries and conclude with sugges- 
tions for activities, teaching aids, and references. 
With a few exceptions, notably in relation to wom- 
an’s home responsibilities and family recreation, the 
references used are up to date and reliable. Brief 
but well-chosen case studies, figures, and tables 
serve to interpret scientific background informa- 
tion. There is an adequate index. 

This book is really new and should be useful as 
a college text.—-Esrner F. Secner, The Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


Why Families Move. By Prrer H. Rossi. Glencoe, 

Illinois: The Free Press, 1956, 220 pp., $4. 

This book is concerned with the characteristics 
of families who change their residence in any one 
year, why they change, and how they go about 
finding and what they take into account in choos- 
ing another dwelling. It is also concerned with 
how the relative mobility of families affects the 
social and economic life of areas. 

The data examined relate to four selected areas 
in Philadelphia during the late forties-two with 
little and two with high mobility. The authors do 
not claim that these areas are typical. They do, 
however, argue convincingly that a more extensive 
investigation of family mobility would support their 
general conclusions. 

Findings concerning mobility and the family 
cycle are of special interest. The first decade of the 
family history is the period of most frequent moves, 
and broken families have high mobility. Consider- 
able attention is given to the relationship between 
stated dissatisfactions with present dwelling, inten- 
tions to move, and actual moving. Comparison is 
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made between what families say they will take 
into account in looking for another dwelling and 
what they report they took into account in final 
choice. Such findings will be of special interest to 
home economists engaged in the investigation of 
consumer behavior. 

The book is clearly written although somewhat 
repetitious. It includes an excellent annotated bib- 
liography.—Marcaret G. Rem, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Meal Management. By Faye Kinver. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956, 400 pp., $5.50. 
The reviewer feels justified in her enthusiastic 

comments about this honest and straightforward 

approach to today’s meal problems. The basic in- 
formation is not different from most books, but the 
point of view is unique. Everything hinges around 
the underlying theme “Good Management,” and in 
reading this book one never has the feeling that 
meals are a chore. The author shows how careful, 
organized thought automatically leads to successful 
management and a pleasurable meal. Conse- 
quently, the homemakers’ problems are reduced to 

a minimum. 

Meal management is presented in such a way 
that meal preparation becomes a pleasure. The 
subject is covered thoroughly, and the topics of 
importance are those of concern to the twentieth 
century homemaker. Modern living and newer ad- 
vances in foods become a subject worthy of respect. 

There are three general topics included: (1) fac- 
tors affecting the planning of meals with emphasis 
on managing the food dollar; (2) preparation of 
meals, meal service, table setting, table etiquette, 
and waitressing; (3) guest meals and special meals 
involving dietary problems. Summaries at the end 
of sections are helpful in re-emphasizing the im- 
portance of food management. 

The format is pleasing; the book has an adequate 
index, excellent illustrations and charts, and is well 
documented. References are up to date, and the 
appendices will be extremely useful. It is an excel- 
lent text for meal planning classes.—Dorotuy Davis, 
University of Massachusetts. 


Dress. By Bess V. Orrxe. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. 

A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1956, 575 pp., $3.96. 

A fresh breath accompanies not only the cover of 
Dress by Bess V. Oerke but also the contents of the 
book. A teacher will find excellent teaching aids 
suggested for each phase of clothing covered in the 
text. High school students will have a useful refer- 
ence and bounteous, attractive illustrations to aid 
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in studying the many problems connected with the 
selection, making, and wearing of clothing. 

The text contains not only a new presentation of 
standard references and subject matter but presents 
to the reader in an easily understood form the re- 
sults of some important recent research in textiles 
and clothing. It is fine that such information is 
being presented for high school students. 

The philosophy of the author is evident in the 
presentation of the subject matter. Methods are 
presented to students for help with the analysis of 
their personalities and for understanding the rela- 
tion of clothing to personality. Students are then 
encouraged to make their own decision. This makes 
possible true clothing selection. 

Since the book covers a wide area of subject 
matter, the presentation necessarily has to be brief 
and condensed. Each teacher will need to supple- 
ment the presentation as her experience and illus- 
trative material permit and as her classes require.— 
Mary C. Wurriock, University of Rhode Island. 


The Room by Room Decorating Series. Edited 
by Exrvor Hittyer. Individual titles: 

How to Plan Your Living Room, by Mary 

BRANDT 
How to Plan Your Bedroom, by Mary Branpt 
How to Plan Your Kitchen, by CHaRLorTe 
Conway 
How to Plan Your Child’s Room, by Kay Harpy 
How to Plan Your Basement and Aitic, by Guy 
HENLE 

New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1955, 96 pp. 

each, $1.95 each. 

The idea of Miss Hillyer’s series is excellent. As 
she indicates in her preface, most families tackle 
decorating or re-decorating in just that way—room 
by room. They do this for budgetary reasons, or to 
tear up the house to a less complete and disturbing 
degree. 

Of this series, the two books by Mary Brandt 
are distinctly the best, with expressive, direct writ- 
ing, exceptionally well-chosen illustrations, and 
high standards of photography in the color plates 
and halftones. In How to Plan Your Bedroom, 
color planning is based on the mood and effect 
desired. Avoiding the usual decorating textbook’s 
concern with theoretical “harmonies,” Miss Brandt 
offers a sensible and interesting consideration of 
proportion of colors-in-use, color values and intensi- 
ties, and textural variations. This is supplemented 
by charting briefly some fresh and unusual color 
plans for bedrooms of specific character—full of 
charm and individuality. She also gives some at- 
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tention to value, as distinguished from price alone, 
in furniture purchase. This is a matter too seldom 
mentioned in book or magazine. 

Her How to Plan Your Living Room is also out- 
standing, with consistently excellent color photos 
both as to their choice of subject and in printing 
standards. The furniture groupings are ingeniously 
varied in scale and character, in pleasant rooms; 
the captions are precise and enlightening. On the 
debit side, however, some house plans on page 18 
are reproduced on so small a scale as to be illegible, 
and on page 16 is a truly appalling house plan with 
rooms so small and so jammed with the essential 
furniture that doors cannot be opened nor people 
squeeze between the chairs. Three bedrooms are 
divided out of an area not really large enough for 
two. 

How to Plan Your Basement and Attic, by Guy 
Henle, is essentially a “popular,” not very specific, 
do-it-yourself collection of procedures. The inac- 
curately printed color plates leave an impression of 
un-co-ordinated color with shifting, blurry forms. 

Kay Hardy’s How to Plan Your Child’s Room 
shows some imaginative furniture arrangements for 
rooms shared with brothers or sisters, providing 
individuality and some sense of privacy. They 
show simple rearrangements which give more un- 
interrupted play space during the day. But, in 
spite of preponderance of well-chosen photographs, 
the author has included many scrawly and amateur- 
ish drawings, poorly reproduced. The color plates 
are well done. If the drawings were omitted, the 
book would be handsome, practical, and one could 
recommend it: not, however, as it is. 

How to Plan Your Kitchen, by Charlotte Con- 
way, has a well-presented text and some very fine 
co-ordinated assemblies of plan, elevations, and 
perspective views of outstandingly well-designed 
kitchens of the luxury sort. The material on the 
larger appliances, though limited in amount, is up 
to date both as to over-all plan and in detail. The 
brief section on wiring, and on wattage listing of 
small appliances, is particularly handy and useful. 
Yet, immediately after this come three pages of 
sketches of accessory pieces that are ill drawn, 
blotty in the printing, and quite pointlessly vague 
as to text and caption. All the color plates in this 
book are badly blurred in the printing. 

Potentially, the series is a genuine contribution 
to fill a real need. Careless production and a very 
uneven standard of illustrations spoil all but Miss 
Brandt’s two books. It is with real disappointment 
that I must record this opinion.—Janet K. Smrru, 
Florida State University. 
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Freezing fruit and vegetable 
juices soon? You will want to have 
Faith Fenton’s “A Freezing Guide for 
Vegetables, Fruit and Vegetable 
Juices, and Dairy Products.” This 
chart, which can also be used as a 
wall chart, gives specific directions as 
to desired maturity of the fruits and 
vegetables, method of preparation and 
scalding times, as well as general 
directions. Dr. Fenton has also done 
a revision of “Cooking Frozen Meats, 
Poultry, Game, and Fish,” Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 906. It is a good 
time of year, too, to be considering 
care of floor coverings. “Care of Rugs 
& Carpets,” by L. Leola Cooper, 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 946, will 
be very helpful in this connection. It 
covers general care, professional clean- 
ing, home cleaning, resizing and 
mending. The “Freezing Guide. . .” 
sells for 2 cents; “Cooking Frozen 
Meats . . .” and “Care of Rugs & 
Carpets” are 5 cents each. They may 
be ordered from New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


“Experiences with Infants in the 
Preparation of Home Economists,” a 
27-page booklet, has been released 
by the Office of Education. This 
booklet is a report of a conference 
called by the Children’s Bureau and 
the Office of Education in February 
1955 to consider ways of providing 
experiences with infants in the prep- 
aration of home economists—experi- 
ence the conference members felt was 
necessary to make understanding of 
child development something more 
vital than mere knowledge. The re- 
port discusses objectives, ways of 
achieving objectives, and research on 
infant development and gives reports 
of conference committees. It is the 
hope of both the Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education that this 
report will be helpful in expanding 
and strengthening programs for the 
study of infant development as a part 
of the curriculum for prospective 


homemakers, homemaking teachers, 
and other home economists. Avail- 
able from Children’s Bureau or the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


“Work Counter Surface Finishes 
for Kitchens and Utility Areas,” by 
Elaine Knowles Weaver and Velma 
Vizedom Everhart, has been published 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, as Research 
Bulletin 764. New materials in 
modern kitchens, and the need for 
facts that would help prospective 
buyers understand the characteristics 
of such materials, inspired this study. 
The conclusions indicate that, while 
no one material has all of the qualities 
that one might desire, good-grade 
laminated plastics have “splendid re- 
sistance to stain, heat, moisture ab- 
sorption, impact, abrasion, and color 
retention” but are expensive to install; 
vinyl is a good product at a moderate 
cost; linoleum is resilient and reason- 
ably priced; tile and stainless steel are 
durable and particularly suitable for 
damp, humid climates; wood requires 
good care if it is to retain durability 
and good appearance. Available from 
the above address for 25 cents. 


Adolescence, approved principles 
of child guidance, mental health, hos- 
pital conditions, preparedness for old 
age, principles of harmonious marriage 
and family life—these are the timely 
subjects dramatized in a series of 12 
films produced under the supervision 
of the Mental Health Film Board. An 
attractive brochure contains a still 
from, and a description of, each film, 
including running time and cost. This 
brochure, as well as additional infor- 
mation, may be obtained from Mental 
Health Film Board, Inc., 166 E. 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


“Our American Government— 
What Is It? How Does It Function?” 
This is the title of House Document 
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No. 121 which uses the question and 
answer method (300 questions and 
answers in all) to tell the story of the 
history and functions of our govern- 
ment. This 66-page bulletin should 
be of interest to every citizen and of 
particular value to students and teach- 
ers. Order copies from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., Catalog No. 84/1:H. Doc. 121, 


25 cents. 


“Technical Assistance—U.S. and 
U.N.,” a 10-page guide for study and 
discussion, has been made available in 
mimeographed form by the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 1 
West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
The guide concerns itself primarily 
with aid to underdeveloped areas and 
should be helpful in discussions of 
this vast problem. May be obtained 
for 15 cents from the above address. 


Some of the preblems of children 
—as they begin school and in adoles- 
cence—are discussed in two new book- 
lets issued by Science Research 
Associates, Inc. “Helping Children 
Get Along in School” was written by 
Bess Goodykoontz of the U. S. Office 
of Education. She tells us what she 
believes parents and teachers can do 
to help children get along in school 
and to make school a meaningful, 
happy, and creative experience for 
them. “Understanding the Other Sex” 
is by Lester A. Kirkendall of Oregon 
State College and Ruth Farnham Os- 
borne, who teaches family living in an 
Illinois high school. Both booklets are 
48-pages long, sell for 50 cents, and 
can be obtained from Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Rehabilitation Literature  (for- 
merly Bulletin on Current Literature ) 
is a bulletin compiled and published 
monthly by the Library of the Easter 
Seal Society. It serves as an abstract- 
ing index to books, pamphlets, and 
periodical articles on all phases of re- 
habilitation as related to the care, 
welfare, education, and employment 
of handicapped children and adults. 
The subscription rate for this bulletin 
is $1 for one year. Write to National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





GENERAL 


Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, profes- 
sor and head of the food and nutrition 
department at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor 
and head of nutrition at the State 
University of lowa Hospitals, effective 
July 1, 1956, and professor of nutri- 
tion in the department of internal 
medicine in the University’s College 
of Medicine. She will succeed the 
late Kate Daum. 

Dr. Ohlson is president of the Inter- 
national Dietetic Association and of 
Omicron Nu. At the AHEA’s 1950 
meeting she was honored with the 
Borden Award, and in 1953 she re- 
ceived the American Dairy Associa- 
tion award in research. 

Before joining the staff of Michigan 
State University, Dr. Ohlson taught at 
Iowa State College and Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Lillian Storms Coover of 
Ames, Iowa, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident near Columbia, Mis- 
souri, on February 27. After receiving 
her doctorate from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Coover taught nutrition 
at Otago University in New Zealand. 
From 1930 to 1945 she was nutrition- 
ist for the Gerber Products Company 
of Fremont, Michigan. Since her 
marriage in 1945 to Professor Winfred 
F. Coover, then head of the chemistry 
department at Iowa State College, she 
had continued her affiliation with 
Gerber’s as a consultant to its re- 
search committee. She was a former 
president of the American Dietetic 
Association and from 1934 to 1936 
served as chairman of the then home 
economics in business department of 
the AHEA. 

Catherine A. Rockwood of the 
University of Florida was the AHEA’s 
official representative at the inaugura- 
tion on February 17 of Dr. Julius 
Wayne Reitz as president of the Uni- 
versity. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Ingrid Osvald-Jacobsson of 
the Royal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Stockholm, Sweden, and Cath- 


erine T. Dennis, president of the 
AHEA, both members of the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Federation of Home Economics, con- 
ferred at AHEA headquarters on 
April 5 with members of the local 
organizing committee for the Ninth 
International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics to be held in the United States 
in 1958. “Home Economics as a Study 
of Family Needs and Economic and 
Social Life” has been selected as the 
Congress theme. 

Mrs. B. Tara Bai, directress of 
Lady Irwin College in New Delhi, 
India, and president of the Home 
Science Association of India, arrived 
in Washington, D.C., on April 6 for 3 
months’ observation in the United 
States of the training of women at the 
college level for home and family life. 
She is a participant in the foreign 
leader program of the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the 
U.S. Department of State. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
heads a committee for a special proj- 
ect in international work at the re- 
quest of the International Co-operation 
Administration. This is an outcome 
of meetings in Washington and New 
York with section chiefs of the ICA 
to discuss methods of implementing 
a program that would serve to orient 
leaders: from abroad concerning the 
contribution which home economics 
is making to the improvement of 
family living. The idea is being sub- 
mitted to the New York Dietetic 
Association and other groups in social 
welfare, public health, and home eco- 
nomics in business. Plans are progress- 
ing for development of a_ well- 
organized program. 

Dorothy Simmons, 
demonstration leader in Minnesota, 
has been on leave to serve during 
March, April, and May as consultant 
on home economics extension in the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion Mission in Seoul, Korea. Miss 
Simmons has been asked to make 
recommendations on methods of reach- 
ing a large section of the population. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALASKA, Careers in home eco- 
nomics were featured at a tea given 
by the Fairbanks home economics 
group for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade girls. “The Home Economics 
Story” film was shown, and home 
economists employed in various areas 
of the profession were interviewed. 

Practical experience in a home 
management house for three weeks 
was made possible for home eco- 
nomics seniors of the University of 
Alaska by the addition of a staff mem- 
ber to the home economics faculty 
and an offer from a family going on 
a vacation of the use of their home 
during their absence. Three seniors 
and their adviser, Mary Morlan, took 
possession of the house on Febru- 
ary 13. In addition to learning to 
adjust to living conditions common to 
most homemakers in Alaska the stu- 
dents had to cope with shoveling snow 
and learning how to take advantage 
of nature’s “deep freeze.” 

The University maintains branch 
community colleges at Ketchikan 
and at Anchorage. Each offers credit 
courses on a par with those of the 
University. 

ARKANSAS. Mrs. Woodrow 
Turner, former textiles and clothing 
instructor at Henderson State Teachers 
College, is now assistant state super- 
visor of homemaking education. Her 
successor at the College is Elizabeth 
Cunningham, recently nursery school 
supervisor there. Mrs. Hilquit Lynch, 
recently a homemaker, has succeeded 
Miss Cunningham in the nursery 
school. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
“You’ve Got to Have a Dream” 
was the challenging topic discussed 
by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl L. Butz at the March 6 meeting 
of the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald Build- 
ing. His wife is a home economist. 

GEORGIA. A talk based on the 
college career day programs pre- 
sented by Georgia home economists 
in business is being written by Doris 
Oglesby of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Large keys signifying the way 
to careers in 12 major categories of 
home economics are being made with 
a speech for each on the back. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Olive Massey of the Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta. 

Georgia HEIB’s representing vari- 
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ous areas of work write monthly 
letters to colleges to be read at 
meetings of the campus home eco- 
nomics club. 

Slides of HEIB’s at work are being 
assembled for career day programs. 

“Toward a Better Understand- 
ing of the Nutritional Needs and 
Problems of Teen Agers” was the 
theme of the Georgia Nutrition Coun- 
cil meeting at Emory University, At- 
lanta, on February 11. James M. 
Hundley, MD, of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Floy Eugenia Whitehead of the State 
University of Iowa were the principal 
speakers. A panel of high school stu- 
dents discussed “Why We Eat What 
We Eat,” and an adult reactor panel 
responded. 

From the four corners of the state, 
265 members of the Georgia School 
Food Service Association attended 
their first state convention, held in 
Atlanta in January. Program person- 
alities included John Perryman, execu- 
tive secretary of the American School 
Food Service Association, Denver, 
Colorado; George P. Donaldson, presi- 
dent of Abraham H. Baldwin College, 
Tifton, Georgia; and Mrs. Thelma 
Flannigan, state school lunch super- 
visor in Florida. Mrs. H. H. Hamby, 
manager of the Briarvista School 
Lunch Program, De Kalb County, is 
president of the Association. 

Bessie Tift College has changed 
its name to Tift College. 

Eleanor Pryor, state supervisor of 
the School Lunch Program, led a 
round-table discussion on school lunch 
at the Southeast School Business 
Officials’ Convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in April. 

IDAHO. To promote home eco- 
nomics recruitment, the advisory 
home economics committee at the 
University of Idaho is assembling re- 
cruitment slides and writing the script 
for Idaho Home Economics Associa- 
tion members to use at “Career Days” 
or other recruitment activities. 

Mrs. Ruth Hampton, formerly 
vocational homemaking teacher in 
Omak, Washington, has succeeded 
Beulah Johnson as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Kootenai County. 

ILLINOIS. New horizons in 
vacations were opened to Chicago 
HEIB’s when Carl Johnson of the 
Chicago Tribune Travel Bureau spoke 
at their monthly dinner meeting on 
March 8 at the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. He discussed travel ideas for a 
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Just Between 
Us sa ae 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


... Wwe have to admit, some of the exquisite little fresh 
flower garnishes that can be made from vegetables are 
really quite difficult to do. These, however, are very 
easy and so appealing in their soft summer colors, 
they're a delight to every class that makes them. 

Cut flowers from thin slices of large white turnip using 
a scalloped cookie cutter or a paper pattern. Then, dip 
them in different colors of edible food coloring which 
has been diluted with water. Leave some of the flowers 
waxy white. Allow the colored ones to dry, and for 
centers, add a single sprig of parsley. Simply pull the 
stem thru a hole in the middle of each posy. 


“Pew Bwbeeue Tale 


. .. last week one of our girls tried this and honestly, it’s hard to tell you how good it 


is! It’s a new kabob (or skewer) for this summer's outdoor grill. 

Spread Swift's Premium Frozen Ready-Quick Sandwich Steaks with the delicious 
barbecue spread given below. Fold each in half, then in quarters and spear on skewer 
with a chunk of dill pickle between each steak. Broil a very few minutes over hot coals. 


Barbecue Spread—Beat together: | c. Allsweet, 1 t. mustard, 1 t. salt, 1 t. paprika, 


1 clove garlic peeled and mashed, | T. sugar, 2 T. lemon juice, 4 c. chopped onion, 


2 T. Worcestershire sauce, 1 T. catsup, few drops Tabasco, 2 T. vinegar. Store in 


“Weve got a terme 


. a lot of them in fact, all ready to give away to you 


covered jar. 


and your students! They're in a colorful 27 page booklet 
called “Captivating Cookery” and we think every trick 
and recipe in this book is unusually good. For instance, 
one of them is a recipe for Pecan Pie which alone makes 


the book worth sending for. Free of course. 


The Last Word—That’s all for May except for another favorite quote: 


“Man must be smartest between the ages of 4 and 20. At 


4 we know all the questions and at 20 we know all the 


answers... 


My best, Wathen 


for Swift & Company 
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three-day week end, two weeks, or a 
month. 

Mrs. Madeline Fess Mehlig was 
honored in February with the Woman 
of Distinction Award for 1956, con- 
ferred by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago. She is the sixth 
Chicago woman to receive this award, 
which is the climax of the Club’s 
annual Woman of Distinction series. 
Mrs. Mehlig originated and directed 
the Commonwealth Edison’s “Jane 
Foster” home service program and has 
appeared regularly on Chicago radio 
and television programs. She now has 
her own consulting service and does 
free-lance work as a stylist and kitchen 
designer. 

KANSAS. The HEIB group of 
Greater Kansas City entertained col- 
lege home economics students of sur- 
rounding states with the Annual Field 
Day on March 2. Mrs. Beth Bailey 
McLean of Swift and Company was 
the speaker at the luncheon that fol- 
lowed the morning session at the 
Town House Hotel. The afternoon 
was devoted to tours of organizations 
and industries that employ home 
economists, including laboratories of 
the Midwest Research Institute. 

The new department of home 
economics building at Wichita Uni- 
versity, completed in March, shows 
utilization of new and modern ideas, 
including heat pumps and year-round 
air-conditioning. The ranch-style build- 
ing, described by the architect as 
“modern, multi-purpose, and func- 
tional,” provides facilities for all 
phases of home economics instruction 
and activities. 

A Conference on Marriage and 
the Family was sponsored by the 
departments of home economics and 
social science at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, from April 16 
to 18 with Reuben Hill of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina as leader. 

Mrs. Lucile Rust, professor and 
head of home economics education 
at Kansas State College and on its 
staff since 1924, was honored at the 
annual Founders Day on March | at 
Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg as an outstanding alumna. 
Mrs. Rust was a Fulbright professor 
at the University of Otago in New 
Zealand in 1952 and served as a home 
economics consultant with the U.S. 
Military Government in Germany in 
1949. She is co-author of six text- 
books. 

Mildred Walker, former Kansas 
home demonstration agent, is the new 
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consumer education specialist in the 
Kansas Extension Service. 

Elizabeth Huey, a Kansas State 
College alumna, is the owner-manager 
of a new restaurant, Elizabeth’s, on 
South Bluff, Wichita. 

In the Wichita Public Schools, 
Margaret Williams has succeeded 
Mrs. Janet Himebaugh, and Mrs. 
Enas Walker has succeeded Mrs. 
Fonda Wren in Home Economics 
and Family Life Education. 

LOUISIANA. College club mem- 
bers in charge of the first general ses- 
sion of the annual spring meeting of 
the Louisiana Home Economics As- 
sociation in New Orleans on March 
9 and 10 presented a symposium 
“1955 AHEA Convention in Review.” 
“This Is Your Life” was the title of 
a skit presented by the Louisiana Col- 
lege Club from Pineville. 

The newly initiated 
award of a membership in the organi- 
zation to an outstanding college club 
Betty 
president of the 


Association 


member was presented to 
Carter, 1954-55 
Louisiana College Clubs. 

“Home—The Foundation for World 
Peace” was the subject of a talk by 
Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan of Florida 
State University at the second general 
session. Dr. Morgan also led discus- 
sion of “Creative Solutions to Teen 
Age Concerns” at the joint meeting 
of the family relations and child de- 
velopment and family economics and 
home management sections. 

“Nutrition Studies with Pre-Adoles- 
cent Girls” was the subject of a report 
by Mrs. Dorothy Moschette of Louisi- 
ana State University and “Mass Feed- 
ing in an Atomic Emergency” was 
discussed by Gladys McCartney, lunch 
room supervisor for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mrs. Helen N. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
discussed “What Is the Dryer IQ.” 

“The Value of Keeping Up to Date 
in Teaching Textiles and Clothing” 
was the subject of a textiles and cloth- 
ing section symposium. 

Other program features included 
“Millinery Miracles” by Marthie 
Bouche of New Orleans and a talk on 
“Queen New Orleans—City of the 
River” by Harnett T. Kane, author. 

Marie Louise Comeaux of South- 
western Louisiana Institute spoke on 
“Our Responsibilities as Home Econo- 
mists” at the Texas Home Economics 
Association meeting in Galveston on 
February 18. She also discussed 
“Managing Our Job in These Chang- 


Tangen of the 
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ing Times” on a panel at the Southern 
Regional Conference for Home Eco- 
nomics Education in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

One hundred twenty-six non- 
majors are enrolled in home eco- 
nomics courses for the spring semester 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

MISSISSIPPI. A Nutrition Edu- 
eation Workshop for Elementary 
Teachers, held the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 24 at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, was attended by 250 elementary 
teachers, principals, county and city 
superintendents, home economists, and 
homemaking education teachers from 
30 communities. The workshop was 
sponsored by the divisions of educa- 
tion, psychology, and home economics 
of the College and the nutrition com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association with the co- 
operation of the Forrest County 
superintendent of education and the 
State Board of Health. 

Classroom demonstrations at the 
George Hurst School on the College 
campus showed correlation of nutri- 
tion into the subject-matter areas of 
arithmetic, geography, history, dra- 
matics, social studies, and music. 
Joellene Vannoy of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, members of the Forrest 
County Board of Health, professors 
from the divisions of education and 
home economics, and representatives 
of the Parent-Teacher Association par- 
ticipated in the program. Miss Vannoy 
also spent one day with the Hatties- 
burg City Teachers School Health 
Council and another day correlating 
nutrition with physical education 
activities at the College. 

MONTANA, “Futures in 
Economics” was the subject of the 
keynote speaker, Frances Clinton, 
home demonstration leader in Oregon 
and former vice-president of the 
AHEA, at the annual meeting of the 
Montana Home Economics Associ- 
ation on February 10 and 11 in 
Missoula. The speaker, 
Lendal Kotschevar, head of the home 
economics department at Montana 
State University, discussed “Values in 
Family Living Today.” “Does Mon- 
tana Have a Potential for Greater 
Service” was the subject of a panel 
discussion led by Flora Martin of the 
Vocational Education Department in 
Helena. Discussion group leaders 
were: Gladys Roehm of Montana 
State College; Mrs. Harold Aldrich, 
homemaker of Great Falls; Catherine 
Sweeney, home service adviser, Bill- 


Home 


banquet 
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ings; Bessie McClelland and Evelyn 
McCormick, Montana State College; 
and Joane Wohgenant, home eco- 
nomics teacher in Helena. 

NEW JERSEY. “Investment in 
Your Future” is the subject to be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Home Economics ‘Asso- 
ciation in New Brunswick on May 6 
by Dorothy Williams of East Orange, 
investment consultant. 

Sectional groups of the Associa- 
tion have been active this year. South 
Jersey members, with Edith Anderson 
as chairman, recently heard Mrs. 
Gemma Usher, formerly with House 
and Garden and now of Strawbridge 
and Clothiers in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, discuss interior decoration. 

The newest Bergen-Passaic Counties 
group, with a potential of more than 
200 members, became active under 
the leadership of Mrs. Ruth Mosko- 
witz, a homemaker. The initial meet- 
ing included a tour of four kitchens 
where the latest equipment was dis- 
played. 

Organizing in October, the Union 
County group, with Katherine Hessmer 
as chairman, has had two meetings 


on equipment and laundry and a trip 


NEWS NOTES 


INVITATION TO ALL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


{You are QC, Silly ested 


to attend the 


Westinghouse 


‘Tea 


AT THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Wednesday, June 27 - 


4-6 P.M. 


Hotel Statler Ballroom + Washington, D.C. 


DO JOIN US 


Cow Me Baarch 


Director, Westinghouse Home Economics Institute 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation— Major Appliance Division— Mansfield, Ohio 


to Welsh Farms at Long Valley, New 
Jersey. 

NEW YORK. “Rehabilitation: The 
Contribution of the Home Economist 
in Dealing with the Problem” was 
the theme of the annual meetings of 
the New York Home Economics 
Association and the New York 
Dietetic Association held jointly in 
Buffalo from April 25 to 28. 

Mary Wood of Cornell University 
is chairman of the New York Home 
Economics Association’s committee on 
Each district is 
devoting one or more meetings to con- 


consumer interests. 
sumer interests. 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Link of State 
University College, New 
Paltz, spoke on “Family Patterns, East 
and West” at a joint meeting of the 
eastern district of the Association and 
of the State Teachers Association. Dr. 
Link was a Fulbright professor at the 


Teachers 


University of Madras in India. 

The southeastern district, located in 
the New York City area and active in 
recruitment in the metropolitan area, 
has prepared a “Fact Sheet” on needs 
for home economists in all fields and 
a folder “Choose Home Economics.” 
[For further information about the Fact 


Sheet see page 367.] The district also 
has an active speakers bureau. 

Elizabeth Wilson, president of the 
southern district, has included pupils 
and teachers from two schools on her 
TV program for the New York State 
Electric and Gas 
Binghamton. 

The western district has found that 


Association at 


interest in meetings has been stimu- 
lated by having different groups of 
members serve as hostesses for meet- 
ings. 

“Accent on Learning” will be the 
theme of a 24-day Refresher Confer- 
ence for Homemaking Teachers that is 
being sponsored co-operatively in July 
at State University Teachers College 
at Oneonta by the New York State 
Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the College. Joseph Strobel, 
education 


Home Economics 
assistant commissioner of 
for vocational education, is scheduled 
as the keynote speaker. 

Dr. Esther McCabe is a new staff 
member at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Marilyn King has joined the public 
relations department of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, Inc., in 


New York. 
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New staff members at the State 
Teachers Colleges include Phyllis 
Scholl at Plattsburg, Carolyn Ater at 
Oneonta, and Helen Cawley and 
Margaret Barkley at Buffalo. 

Dorothy S. Lawson of the New 
York State Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education has been elected 
vice-president of the home economics 
section of the American Vocational 
Association. 

OHIO, “You . . . In Greater Serv- 
ice” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association on April 13 and 
14 at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus. 

“You . . . And What’s New” was 
the theme of the Friday afternoon 
program. Topics and speakers in- 
cluded “Glamorous Vegetables for . . 
You” by Carl Deeds of the Green- 
house Vegetable Packing Co., Cleve- 
land; “Homes and . . . You,” Clifford 
St. Clair of the Ohio Home Builders 
Association; “Agriculture and .. . 
You,” Earl W. McMunn of the Ohio 
Farmer; “Fashion and . . . You,” a 
fashion show by Olive Berry of the 
Simplicity Pattern Company. 

The dinner program featured a pre- 
sentation of “Ladies of the White 
House,” the collection of more than 
30 gowns copied since 1937 from 
those in the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D. C., by classes in 
costume design at Wittenburg College. 

The Saturday morning program in- 
cluded “You . . . Can Enjoy a Care- 
free Vacation” by Carol Lane of the 
Shell Oil Co.; “You . . . and Research” 
by the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation; “Let’s Put More Life into Liv- 
ing” by Bruce Tom, who since his 
retirement from the Ohio agricultural 
extension staff has been working with 
the educational program of the Ohio 
Grange; and “You . . . and Your Pro- 
fession” by Edna A. Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and an AHEA 
vice-president. 

“What's Behind the Iron Curtain?” 
was the subject of the luncheon talk, 
illustrated with slides, by Ferris Owen, 
an Ohio farmer who was among 
the group of American farmers and 
leaders who had a first-hand look be- 
hind the Iron Curtain last summer. 

“Continuing Staff Education” 
was the theme of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association’s annual meeting in 
Cleveland on April 27 and 28, which 
took the form of workshops with the 
goal of every attendant participating. 

Daisy Davis, who retired last year 
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from the Ohio State University staff, 
has accepted a temporary appoint- 
ment on the staff at Washington State 
College. 

Mrs. Martha Graham, formerly in 
the textiles and clothing division at 
Ohio State University, is teaching 
part time at Ashland College. 

OKLAHOMA. “Contemporary 
Living” is the subject of weekly 
radio programs conducted by faculty 
and students of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Okla- 
homa. 

A “Home Show,” designed espe- 
cially for married students and those 
contemplating an early marriage, is 
scheduled this semester at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. This is the 
second year for this type of open 
house. Helps in all areas relating to 
the home are planned. A student 
committee with a faculty adviser for 
each area has been selected. Exhibits 
will include student work and material 
loaned by stores. 

A food guide for low- and 
moderate-income families was in- 
troduced at a one-day Nutrition In- 
stitute in Tulsa on December 11, 
sponsored by the nutrition committee 
of the Tulsa Council of Social 
Agencies. Speakers were Ruth Lever- 
ton of Oklahoma A & M College; 
Agnes Schulz, nutrition consultant to 
the Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Health; Kathleen Atha, thera- 
peutic dietitian at St. John’s Hos- 
pital; Jean Flippen of the Family and 
Children’s Service; and Mrs. Bernice 
Hopkins of the Public School Health 
Department. 

Half of the county home demonstra- 
tion agents and assistant agents in 
Oklahoma will attend a _ three-week 
Extension Training School at Okla- 
homa A & M College in June. Six 
courses, providing graduate credit, are 
offered at the summer short course, 
which is attended by half of the field 
force of the Oklahoma Extension 
Service each year. 

Eunice Heywood of the Federal 
Extension Service was the principal 
speaker at a series of home demon- 
stration council meetings in Ada, 
Lawton, Tulsa, and Kingfisher in 
March. “A Challenge to Homemakers” 
was her subject. Similar meetings are 
held in four sections of the state to 
enable more home demonstration club 
women to attend. 

OREGON. Foreign students from 
11 foreign countries, enrolled during 
tL. winter term in the School of Home 
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Economics at Oregon State College, 
were guests in December of the 
Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion at its council meeting in Cor- 
vallis. 

Fifty-six Portland HEIB’s and 
guests attended the HEIB’s annual 
executives’ dinner at Amato's Supper 
Club. Instead of a speaker, a news- 
boy distributed copies of a specially 
edited “HEIB Bugle” that explained 
HEIB activities and jobs of members. 

An excellent interpretation of 
home economics appeared on the 
“Look-in-School” over KOIN-TV. Mrs. 
Jean Chase, Franklin High home- 
making teacher, and a group of her 
girls were featured in class. Sewing, 
cooking, a nursery school, and home 
planning were included. Georgia B. 
Howe, supervisor of special projects 
in the Portland schools, directs this 
bi-monthly program, featuring modern 
teaching methods. 

Zelma Reigle, consumer education 
specialist, is a newcomer to the 
Oregon State College staff. 

Mrs. Laura P. Wells, director of 
the Oregon school lunch program, has 
served as western regional director for 
the American School Food Service 
Association this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mabel C. Me- 
Dowell, former clothing specialist in 
the Pennsylvania Extension Service, 
and a member of its staff for 27 years, 
died at her home in State College on 
February 28. She retired from the 
Extension staff in 1949. 

Miss McDowell's teaching experi- 
ence prior to joining the Extension 
staff included three years at New York 
State College for Teachers at Platts- 
burg and 10 years at the University 
of Minnesota. She was a member 
of the Pennsylvania and American 
Home Economics Associations from 
1924 to 1951. 

UTAH. “Tomorrow Is Our Re- 
sponsibility” was the theme of the 
Utah Home Economics Association 
convention on April 20 and 21 in 
Salt Lake City. “Tomorrow Is Our 
Responsibility to Our Profession” was 
presented by Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary, and “Tomorrow Is Our 
Responsibility to Our Youth” was 
discussed by Judge Phillip Gilliam 
of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
Colorado. The theme was further 
carried out with emphasis on higher 
education and professional advance- 
ment in discussion of “Tomorrow Is 
Our Responsibility to Ourselves.” 

A fashion show was presented 
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¢é¢Enjoy new rewards as an Army Dietitian...... 


A Career SO 
emportanl, you start 
as an\offpcer!\” 


““Yes, when you serve your country as an Army 
dietitian, you know that your life will be fuller, 
your career more complete. You know it be- 
cause the Army makes you an officer—gives 
you the rank and prestige reserved for those 
with important jobs. 


“It doesn’t take long to find out just 
how important your job is. Working in a 
modern, well-equipped Army hospital, 
you'll soon feel the added satisfaction of 
playing your part to help your country as 
well as humanity. 


“And with this greater responsi- 
bility come greater personal benefits, 
too. For one thing, you'll be surprised 
how your free rent, medical care and 
recreation allow you to save a tidy nest egg 
out of your officer’s salary. You'll find it comes 
in mighty handy on that big 30-day paid vacation 
you get every year. And while you're waiting for 
your vacation to roll around, you'll enjoy the 
stimulating companionship of your,fellow offi- 
cers— professional men and women with interests 
just like yours. 


“The Army really does offer you a fuller 
professional career, a more rewarding personal 
life. Why not send now for all the details on 
what an Army career can mean to you. You'll = aa ES6-3 
be glad you did.” 


| 
; 


My present stat: 
formation on my eppor- ts (check one) 


the United States Army. | stTupent: } 
— igh School | 
____Caltege | 
Dietitian | 
GRADUATE: 


College 
Doetitian 


City aus Rheem Stete 3 OTHER: 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS — U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 


SERVING HUMANITY, COUNTRY, SELF 














Personal 


Possessions 
are 


Precious! 


... that is why you will be 
interested in the two book- 
lets in the series entitled: 
“Your Cleaner Is Your 
Clothes Best Friend!” 


“PRESERVING FASHION 
IS OUR BUSINESS” de- 
scribes in simple language 
the services you receive 
when your garments are 
cleaned in a modern dry- 


cleaning plant. 


“A GREAT DISCOVERY 
RESULTED FROM AN 
ACCIDENT" traces the his- 
tory of drycleaning from its 
accidental beginning a cen- 
tury ago to the billion dollar 


industry it is today. 


Each of the booklets covers 
14 pages (6” x 9”) and is 
illustrated. They are avail- 
able at 10¢ a copy or $7.50 


a hundred. Write to: 


CONSUMER RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DRYCLEANING 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 
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under the direction of Kit Mason, 
school service director of McCall’s 
Patterns. 

It has become a custom for the 
Utah HEIB’s to invite home eco- 
nomics seniors and faculty members 
to one of their meetings each year. 
In February 45 seniors and faculty 
members from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the University of Utah were 
guests. Evelyn Hansen, home service 
director of the Utah Power and Light 
Company, gave a short lecture on 
the do’s and dont’s of a good demon- 
stration and demonstrated the good 
points with a lesson on lighting. 

A week’s 4-H Club training 
school was held the last week in Feb- 
ruary for state extension leaders and 
agents at Utah State Agricultural 
College. 

VIRGINIA. Members of District 
VI of the Virginia Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association met in Norfolk 
for their Annual Dutch Luncheon on 
February 11. The guest speaker was 
Edwin A. Henry, associate judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court in Norfolk. In discussing “Major 
Problems of the Court,” he cited 
traffic violations and vandalism as the 
two major offenses for which juveniles 
are brought into court. Sallie Scott 
of the Norfolk City School Lunch 
Program and chairman of the District 
presided. 

This is the second year that home 
economics education students at 
Madison College have lived in the 
home management house the first half 
of the semester and during the second 
half of the semester have done their 
student teaching in some other area of 
Virginia. During their teaching period 
they make their home in the commun- 
ity where the school is located. Majors 
in dietetics and institutional manage- 
ment use this block plan also and live 
in the home management house the 
second half of the semester. A similar 
arrangement is being considered for 
majors in home economics in business. 
Seniors who plan to teach are receiv- 
ing training in a “Red Cross Home 
Nursing Instructor’s Course” from Red 
Cross personnel. 

A homemakers group in the Nor- 
folk area was organized on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Frieda Kube 
is the new dietitian and foods and 
nutrition instructor at Glenville State 
College. She received her MS degree 
from Stout State College in June 1955. 
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Mrs. Rachel Ferguson, director 
for 10 years of the Bureau of Nutri- 
tion of the West Virginia Health De- 
partment, is now nutrition specialist 
in the agricultural division of North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh. 

Mrs. Sondra K. Thomas, who re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is in- 
structor in clothing and textiles at 
West Virginia State College. 

Dr. Eloise Cofer, former specialist 
in foods and nutrition in the West 
Virginia Extension Service, is now 
with the Human Nutrition Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D.C. 

Margaret Rexroad, home demon- 
stration agent in Marion County, was 
the 1955 winner of the $500 Grace 
Frysinger Fellowship offered through 
the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association. 

WISCONSIN. Stout State College 
is now pioneering in a new type of 
laboratory to supplement the usual 
home economics facilities in the areas 
of food, clothing, and child develop- 
ment. At the beginning of the second 
semester a new suite of rooms was 
ready to serve students in clothing 
selection, grooming, fashion modeling, 
millinery, and personalized color selec- 
tion. This new laboratory is equipped 
with a stage, stage lighting, and hex- 
angular tables to permit flexible place- 
ment. The room is also equipped for 
all forms of audio-visual instruction. 

Merle Ford, a former supervisor 
of home economics in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and later on the faculties 
of the University of Iowa, Michigan 
State University, and the University 
of Wisconsin, died in Madison in 
January. She had been in ill health 
for some time. Under her leadership 
a committee made plans for collecting 
historical materials about the AHEA, 
and she was chairman of the commit- 
tee that prepared the historical script 
for the banquet program at the Asso- 
ciation’s Chicago convention in 1941. 

Olga Hoesly, assistant professor of 
home economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, retired at the end of the 
first semester. 

O. Ardis Thvedt and Mrs. Ruth 
Davis of the related art staff of the 
University of Wisconsin were among 
the winners of awards at the Madison 
Artists Exhibition. Miss Thvedt ex- 
hibited a serigraph entitled “Decanter 
and Lemon”; Mrs. Davis exhibited a 
water color entitled “Harbor.” 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


47th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June 26-29, 1956 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 


HOUSING BUREAU, Washington Tourist & Conven- 
tion Bureau, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. Please make all changes and cancellations through 5 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. 


securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


time. 
Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

Washington Tourist & Convention Bureau 
1616 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 





Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [ ] 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 








. Preferrec Hotels: 


First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice am . Sixth Choice 


. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 


Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Double bedroom(s)... 


persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival 


or afternoon 


ing 
(Reservations will be held onl — 6:00 ‘ m. a Par the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to atten » Bee noti 
4. Date of Departure... 


the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Approximate hour 


5. If eoceliidsthidens « are to pie pi "y more yu one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME => 


CITY 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS WHICH ARE 
LISTED BELOW 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE BED 


TWIN-BEDS 





14th and K St., N.W........... 
Dupont Circle... 


AMBASSADOR 
DUPONT PLAZA musa aah 
LAFAYETTE 16th and Eye St., N.W......... 
LEE HOUSE 15th and L St., N.W.... 
MANGER HAMILTON I4th and K St., N.W...... 
MANGER HAY ADAMS 16th and H St., N.W. ; 
MAYFLOWER Connecticut Ave., N.W......... 
RALEIGH 
ROGER SMITH 18th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
SHERATON CARLTON 16th and K St., N.W........... 


12th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


STATLER 
WILLARD 


16th and K St., N.W........... 


14th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


$ 5.50—- 9.50 
8.50— 9.50 
6.00— 8.00 
5.00-11.50 
5.50— 8.50 


8.00-19.00 
6.00-10.00 
5.00— 8.00 


7.00-17.00 
7.00-11.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
11.50-12.50 
8.00-11.00 
8.00-13.00 
9.00-11.50 


14.00-20.00 
9.00-13.00 
8.00-12.00 


10.50-14.50 
10.00-15.00 


$ 9.50-13.00 
11.50-13.50 
10.00-12.00 
10.50-15.00 
9.50-11.50 
15.00 
14.50-22.00 
10.00-15.00 
9.00-12.00 
16.00 
11.50-19.50 
11.50-17.00 


$18.00-24.50 
14.00-18.00 


22.00 


24.00-37.00 
18.00-25.00 


80.00-34.00 
$1.50-38.00 
20.50-33.50 





Dita wae a calad.... 
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These wonderful Mazola salad dressings will 
delight everyone with their ‘golden goodness’. 


Basic Fond Dreming Colony Seed, Droming 


1 cup Mazola Oil 1 teaspoon salt 
Va to Ya cup vinegar 1 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 to 3 tablespoons sugar 1 teaspoon paprika 
14 teaspoons salt 1 teaspoon celery seed 
Yq teaspoon paprika Ye cup Karo Syrup, Red Label 
Ye teaspoon dry mustard Ya to Vs cup vinegar 
1 clove garlic 1 cup Mazola Oil 
1 tablespoon grated onion 


Measure all ingredients into a 
bottle or jar. Cover tightly and 
shake well. Chill several hours, 
then remove garlic. Shake thor- 
oughly before serving. Makes 114 
to 1% cups. 


Place all ingredients in a small 
bowl. Beat with rotary beater 
until well blended and thickened. 
Place in covered container. Chill 
several hours. Shake before serv- 
ing. Makes about 134 cups. 


. prety ood cook uses a fresh homemade dressing for her salads. 
= chee eam matte #2 just on mull, Just on tomay &0 cho she likes. 


+ With crisp, 
spicy flavor is taste t 


- For fruit salads, a dressin, 
right de of sweetness to 
have a 


should be chosen that has 


hay a sharp dressing with a well blended 


just the 


onize with the ‘aioe should 


ightly thick consistency to make it 


- Too often dressings have been known to “solidify” in the refrig- 
erator. This doesn’t happen with Mazola! Made in a special way, 


golden Mazola is always pourable— 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER. IN¢ 
WASHINGTON. D.C 


always ready to use. 


Spring’s here and summer’s com- 
vee time when salad vege- 
ta and fruits are at their 
"a delightful best (and lowest cost). 


The first thing to 
emphasize in the salad 
lesson is—a salad is only as 
good as its dressing. And that’s 
why it’s mighty important to 
choose a salad oil with the 
smooth, bland flavor of golden 

Mazola® Oil. 

Because Mazola is the only lead- 
ing oil made from golden corn, it 
just naturally enhances the fresh 
full flavor of the salad ingredi- 
ents themselves. You'll dis- 

cover the difference the first 
time you switch to Mazola 


—the golden oil! 


the golden 
ea) —oll-pupow oil 


» | 
oI FOR FRYING 
| . SALADS 


Mazolz J ‘i . BAKING 


YN 


Free Salad Leefler! You'll 
want a copy of Mazola’s 
delightful salad dressing 
et for each of your 
7 t. chock full 
recipes and 

helpful salad making 


Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. J-5 

Corn Products Refining Company 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 

Please send me free______copies of Mazola's salad 
dressing leaflet. 


Name Title 





(Please Print) 














sweeten it with SUCARYL... 
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and you cant taste the difference! 


It’s no wonder SucARYL-sweetened dishes are a dieter’s delight! There 
are dozens of delicious desserts, salads, salad dressings, casseroles, 
muffins and cookies that can be taken off a dieter’s “‘forbidden list”’ 

if they’re sweetened with calorie-free SUCARYL. And it’s nice to know 
your dieting guests won’t be able to taste the difference. 


*The Spring Salad for Dieters shown here contains only 16 calories per serving; if it were made with 
sugar it would contain 42. The recipe for it, and many more calorie-saving dishes, can be found in the 
new SUCARYL recipe booklet. 


Get your free copy at your nearest pharmacy. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





